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PRE republic of letters was in May, 1778, 
deprived of that celebrated man, whoſe 
whole life was devoted to its ſervice. Though 4 
he died at a very advanced age, his death might 2 
appear premature; for by a fate as ſingular and a6 3 
as extraordinary as were his talents; when upwards 7 
of eighty years old, he felt none of the infirmities 
incident to age. —— 06s ama * 
* free from debility. . 
An indiſcreet friendſhip, or intereſted motives 
diſguiſed under that name, forced him into im- 
prudencies which accelerated his death. After a 
period of twenty-five years, ſpent in the moſt 
peaceful retreat, in the moſt regular habits of 
living, in as profound a calm as a conſtitution ſo 
replete with fire was capable of enjoying, he was 
ſuddenly tranſported to the centre of diſſipàtion. 
here, his mind was thrown into an agitation 
no leſs violent than his perſon; The public en- 
N heightened by ſecret anecdotes, and 
| B | concealed 
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natural diſpoſttion may have ſometimes rendered 
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concealed. artifices, overwhelmed him with ho- 
nours too weighty for his age : his health, which 
labor and ſolitude could not impair, funk under 

the laflitude and intoxication of a triumph re- 


newed every day, and at every moment. By a 
misfortune, which it is not uſual to hear old men 


complain of, it was in reality exceſs of pleaſure 


that led him to the grave. Thus from begin- 
ning to the end, in every thing, and at all 8 
he was an extraordinary man. ; 
It is my intention UKs of dn warts 


only. Of what is merely perſonal, or relates but 


to his private life, I ſhall fay nothing. Let us 
not furniſh matter to that treacherous curiofity 
which feeks for anecdotes of an Hluſtrious man; 
with à view rather to derive conſolation under his 
fuperiority, than to add to his fame. The life 
of a ſedentary writer, as Mr. Voltaire himſelf 


has very well obſerved; is beſt found in his own 


works. It is this part of his life only in which 
the liberal contemporary, or poſterity, can be truly 
intereſted. It is from thence only that thoſe who 
have not been perſonally acquainted with him 
can form a certaim judgment of his character. 

Mr. Voltaire appears to have poſſeſſed ex- 
treme ſenſibility. His impetuous imagination 
was ſtrongly affected at injuſtice and vice: this 


him 


4 
him imprudent, and even in his turn unjuſt" 
During his reſidence at Cirey, the Marchioneſs 
du Chateler uſed on paſt-days to ſend a meſſenger 
before-hand to bring the letters to the caſtle ; 
and then ſhutting herſelf up with another friend, 
they opened all Mr. Voltaire's letters; ſuffering 
none to reach him, but thoſe in which nothing 
2 capable of giving him uneaſineſs. 
Perhaps we ought rather to pity; than blame, 
the man whoſe irritability of temper rendered 
© this office of compaſſionate friendſhip neceſlary 
to his repoſe. — This organization is allied to 
genius; but it may hurry it into ſteps which 
will in time furniſh arms to hatred; to eſti- 
mate it at the preſent day according to its juſt 
value; materials would be wanting, which it 
is now impoſſible to collect; and were it in our 
power to procure them, of what uſe would 


they be? 
It muſt be confeſſed that Mr, Voltaire lizs 11 


into an extreme directly oppoſite : a mercileſs 
fatyriſt; when his anger was excited; he has too 
often deſcended even to adulation, when he 
thought it might prove advantageous. His flat - 
tering hyperboles have included every rank of 
ſociety : he has decreed titles of immortality to 
every claſs; from the throne to the loweſt ſpecies 
of literature: Whether an intereſted policy taught 
4 B2 him 
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him to endeavour at diſarming, by inſincere 
panegyric, thoſe dangerous deſpots, whom the 


freedom of his other writings . miglit have alarmed;, - 


or Whether an inſatiable vanity would not ſuffer 
him to omit any means of encreaſing the number 
of his admirers, he has left behind him but too 
many monuments of the facility with which he 
could laviſh his praifes. He wiſhed not to want 
a ſingle voice and without ſcruple, condeſcended 
to flatter: meh who.could not be flattered but by 
him alone, that- he himſelf might . an 
object of univerſal applauſe. 
Whatever might be his character in this en | 
and perhaps in ſome others, I ſee no neceſſity 
for deep inveſtigation. Mr. Voltaire had faults, 
for he was a man; let us leave them in 
oblivion, with thoſe of ſo many millions who 
poſſeſſed ſtill greater and more pernicious errors, 
but the memory of which is notwithſtanding 
blotted out for ever. Let us reze& thoſe private 
and ſuſpicious anecdotes, which can tend only to 
tarniſh the honor of literature, without poſſeſſing 
even the painful merit of certainty : in the pre- 
ſent impoſſibility of appreciating their value, as 
to what concerns his principles, it were better to 
attribute to him virtues than vices. Let us reſt 
ſatisfied in examining his works, ſince, as I have 
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What immediately ſtrikes, in che immenſe 


collection, is their number and variety: two Epic 


Poems; twenty- four Tragedies; twelve Come- 
dies, at leaſt; Operas; Moral Eſſays, in verſe; 
Odes; and Epiſtles on all ſorts of ſubjects; 
Tales; an incredible number of little convivial 
pieces, ſuch as of themſelves. have eſtabliſhed 
the reputation of Voiture, Chapelle, and Chau- 


lieux; Hiſtories, which had alone been ſufficient 
to occupy the life, and eſtabliſn the reputation of 
any other literary character; an Abridgement of 


the Theory of Sir Iſaac Newton, on Nagural 
Philoſophy and Aſtronomy, too much contemned 
perhaps by the prejudice of thoſe times, becauſe 
it came from a poet's pen, and uſeleſs in the 
preſent, becauſe the ſubject has been more fully 
inveſtigated by others; but which, notwithſtand- 
ing, had the merit of being the firſt work in 


which chat dee was a of in 1 


7 Re Hin: 277 


; *.This Theory, wi et fy is e 
Deſcartes, but this is not the ſtandard by which the work of 


Mr. Voltaire is to be eſtimated : what has been capable of 
producing in men of ' ſcience a conviRtion,' or an enthuſiaſm, 
extending even to fanaticiſm, may be ſuppoſed, with ſtronger 
reaſon, to have caſt an-illofion before a writer who was prin- 
eipally engaged in letters and arts, 


B 3 Romances, 
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Romances, in which gaiety, philoſophy, rolifivi 

criticiſm, and elegance of ſtyle, ſupply the place 
of imagination, which till then had engroſſed that 
department of Hteratuce; Difſerrations without 
number on various points of Hiſtory,” the Belles 
Lettres, the Sciences, Philoſophy, and even Ju- 
riſprudence, wherein, *without the confuſion, the 
| heavineſs, and obſcurity of legal erudition, uni- 
verſal knowledge and an ardent deſire of con- 
tributing to che happineſs of mankind, art con- 
ſtantly diſcoverable; this | paſſion unhappily ex- 
tended to indifcretion on a delicate ſubject, on 
which ſilence is better than diſcuſſion ; a Com- 
firſt and moſt prolific of Tragic Poets: and 
finally, an Epiſtolary Correſpondence, more ex- 
tonſiwe, perhaps, than any man, of any nation, 
or of any country, has been found capable of 
maintaining: a correſpondence of which, if we 
may form an opinion from what has -already 
tranſpired of it, ever ingenious, ever agreeable, 
and almoſt always on his part inſtructive: this 
may ſerye to give ſome idea of the ney hors 
_ oof Mr. Voltaire, 

When we reflect moreover that he travelled a 
great deal in his youth:: chat he ſpent thirty years 
in che diſſipation of "courts, and in the moft 
brilliant circles; that he underſtood Italian, 


— 4 1 
ta AN Spaniſh, 
* . 
ov 
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-- Spaniſh, and Engliſh; that he had read, as jt 
appears, attentively, in the originals the beſt 
authors in each of theſe languages ; and that i in 
the midſt of theſe interruptians and occupations 
he was by no means indifferent to his own affairs, 
which were arranged and kept | in an order and 


exactneſs equal to his perſonal vigilance and re- 


gularity ; ; thathe inſpected his bills, and balanced 


his accounts, with as much- punCtuality as 2 man 


who had no other buſineſs ; our aſtoniſhment at 
ſuch a prodigious fertility of talents muſt without 
doubt be increaſed, But I 1 here to make 
two obſervations, which, will | partly ſerve to ex- 
plain this enigma. 

Firſt, che youth of almoſt all our Celeb 
authors has been uſually ſpent either in painful 


ſtruggles, or in thoſe embarraſſments which at- 


tend on what is called the choice of a profeſſion ; 
they are tyrannized over for a long time, or at 
leaſt impeded in their progreſs by the importu- 

nities of their relations, if not by their own 
neceſſities: there is hardly one in whom the firſt 
efforts of genius have not been combated as a 


| paſſion which it was neceſſary to repreſs, or at 
eaſt co watch over as ſomething 


dangerous. 


Enfeebled by diſtreſs, ſtill more grievous than 
reſtraint, it was even amidſt the toil of ignoble 
occupations, very oppoſite to the natural bent of 
B4 their 
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their inclination, that the Sealer part have gien 5 
birth to thoſe productions which Have n | 
their fame, 

There are therefore very few . un of 
whoſe abilities the public may be ſuppoſed capable 
of forming an adequate opinion. — At an age 
when cultivation, exerciſe, and liberty, are ne- 
ceſſary to nouriſh, call forth, and ſtrengthen their 
talents ; care withers, and ſlavery ſtifles them. 
When the reputation is eſtabliſhed, it is then 
again too late, they then become enervated by 
reſt and plenty. When young, literary men are 
removed from the world, with which a moderate 
commerce, ſought for on the one hand without . 
degradation, and granted on the other without 
the pomp of patronage, might ſerve greatly to 
their unprovernent ; at à more advanced period 
of life, they are hurried into it, courted, careſſed, 
and become ſo abſorbed in its pleaſures, as to 
have no time left for labor and ſtudy, 1/70 


It was far different with Mr. Voltaire. 


Every thing ſeemed to concur in favoring and 
aſſiſting that love of glory and of ſcience which 
he inherited from nature, A ſettled} fortune 
which devolved to him at an early period of life, 
elt him in his youth at full liberty to gratify this 
. and freed 0 an thoſe Amn L 

be bas n 
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which-@ timid 0 would dos have failed 
throw in his 3 : | 
The care of his e was ad to the 
Jeſuits, 'whoſe knowledge of the human mind, 
and whoſe care to excite emulation in their pupils, 
atleaſt cannot be denied them. At thirteen years 
61d, they announced him as a prodigy, who 
would produce a revolution in literature. Thus, 
even at this early age, had he 2 —_— 
* favor, a ſpecies of celebrity. 

Ninon de FEnclos, that e beauty 
who arrived at fame by a road through which 
other women are conducted ro infamy; ſhe 
who, after having been adored by the old men 
of the laſt century, was idolized- by the young 
ones of the preſent ; who was regarded as one 
of the arbiters of good taſte of every: kind, 
made honorable mention of him; ſhe diſtin- 
guiſhed him in her will, and, by the nature of 
her legacy, which was a ſum of money to pur- 
chaſe books, Prüm abu due, Mer 
— to his riſing genius. pe? | 
The friends of Ninon introduced him to "the 
en the Chaulieux, and to the Ducheſs of 
Maine and her courtiers; philoſophic voluptu- 
aries; perhaps ſomewhat ſatyrical, but with en- 
lightened minds, and who retained all the elegance 
gnd urbanity of the age of Lewis the XIVth. 


united 
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united with that liberality of ſentiment which ; 


prevailed at his death. Amongſt ſuch charac- 
ers, there was much to be learnt by a young man, 
more eſpecially in whatever related to taſte. _ : 
Thus uſhered into life, his firſt productions 
arreſted the attention of all France; his youth 
gained him the favour of the women and the 
court; even thus early, the encouragement he 
of the few was loſt in the admiration and applauſe 
of the many. If; his firſt ſucceſſes drew on him 
ſome rancorous foes in the lower departments of 
literature, they amply repaid him in the pro- 
tection of ſeveral perſons of high rank, who be- 
came the more warmly attached to him, as from 


views; and as he ſeemed to ſolicit his friends 
only. to co- operate with him in promoting his 
reputation, they had it in their power to afford 
him proofs of their attachment on very eaſy terms. 
To complete his good fortune, when he com- 
menced his literary career he found no rivals who 
could, or ought to have indulged a hope of eclipſ- 
ing him. Rouſſeau was overwhelmed with miſ- 
fortunes. Crebillon and La Motte did not ſeem 
to threaten a very formidable conteſt; little pene- 
tration and ſelf- love ſeems to have been neceſ- 
ſary in the author of Oedipus to perceive that 
Pa not 


his fortune, he was placed above all intereſted 


5 83 
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his contemporaries. 


Joſt between the deſire of eſtabliſhing a name, 
and the neceſſity of obtaining a provifion; that 
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not only the theatre, but. even the poetry of 
France, CET ſhortly have. bim alan for their 
_ 8 7 


Add ate all theſe. ſayourable cover, 
thoſe gifts he had received from nature; 4 pro- 
digious memory, a quick conception, a ſtate of 
health ſaciently robuſt to ſuſtain the moſt ar- 
duous labor, and too delicate to bear any other 
exceſs; a facility of compoſition, which leſſen- 
ing the fatigue of ſtudy, rendered relaxation lefs 
neceſſary to him, and his triumphs more nume- 


rous and frequent. It may by this time be 


conceived, that, with leſs natural abilities than 
Mr. Voltaire poſieſied, he muſt have noa all 


Laſtly, let it be recollected, that heiſag Da 
early initiated in the moſt brilliant circles, in 


ſuch: as were moſt capable of forming his taſte, 
and poliſhing his ſtile; two thirds of his life, 
chat is to ſay, thoſe years which other writers 


loſe, as T have before obſerved, in ſtruggling 
with the difficulties of life, | thoſe which are 


time which others almoſt whally devote to enjoy 
in eaſe, the honors they have earned with diffi- 
culty, was by him dedicated to retreat and to 


ſedulous application. Let it be remembered 


too, 


— i 
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too, that having frorti- his youth chsch had 


at his command books, ſecretaries, and edpyiſts, 


and conſequently been placed in a ſituation where 
no opportunity of gaining, or retaining his ideas, 
could be wanting, he hac it in his power to 


ſpare much time, which being however em- 


Ployed, in ſome meaſure doubled his literary 


capacity and reſources, - Arriving at his labo- 


rious retreat; with immenſe materials as we may 


ſay both in his head and in his portfolio, the 


ſurpriſe will partly ceaſe, that he was able to 
multiply, with- a fertility of invention which 


| hitherto! ſeemied peculiar to writers ori-divinity, 


or of romance, thoſe ſtriking productions, many 
of which are worthy 1 N en — 1 
of our literature. 1 
But this is not all. Perhaps los too apt 
are bon of extraordinary to the union 
of ſeveral talents in the ſame man; perhaps it is 


has taught us to conſider it as impoſſible. We 
deride thoſe Egyptian legiſlators who confined 
their ſubjects to the cultivation not only of a 
ſingle art, but even to part of one: this appears 


to us abſurd, n 
them in the arts of the mind. 

Should a phyſician, or even a lawyer; dif. 
Seas hr es, it is ſufficient to diſ- 
credit 


n - QA © nn -— rt 
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ideas whether by words or actions; and ſhall 
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credit him in his profeſſion, render him ſuſ- 
pected among his fellows, and of little eſtima- 
tion with' the public. If a poet chances to 
write on ſome ſerious ſubject in proſe, a hiſtory 
for example, or a treatiſe on geometry, or le- 


giſlation, every one is ſtruck with aſtoniſhment ; 


the ſucceſs even of theſe extravagancies makes 
no addition to his former reputation, and may 
do it an injury: ſhould a ſoldier hazard a few 
rhymes, whether on his own accompliſhments, 
his reputation, or his 'gallantry, he may gain 
ſome applauſe, but reſt aſſured, he will not, on 
that account, be more eſteemed in his corps: 
his military talents will moſt aſſuredly be leſs 
regarded; and he may think himſelf happy if a 
ſecret murmur does not prevail, that with his 
poetical trifling, he is likely to do little honor to 
the regiment. - 

It may nevertheleſs afford much more rational 
ground for ſurprize, to find a man whoſe capacity 
is confined to a ſingle point, than to meet with 
others in whom ſeveral are found united. —Parts, 


in general, have a near affinity to each other; 


and perhaps, there are very few, if any, that are 
abſolutely incompatible. | 

What is it we mean by genius? It is the faci- 
lity of conceiving, and the aptitude of expreſſing 


thele 


14 cErninat os RAVAT os. 
_theſe powers have but one application ? Shall 
they be abſorbed in the firſt emplo which 
chance or reflection may have pointed. out? It 
were to ſay that the pencil wit which Titian 
painted his -Venus's, would not ſerve: alike to 
form the Titans of a Julio Nomano. 
It might ſeem, indeed, that thoſe. turbulent 
qualities which conſtitute a hero, would be rarely 
found united with that ſerenity of mind neceſſary 
in 2 good orator, or an able writer; experience, 
however, has ſhewn that they are by no means 
incompatible. Thucydides, Xenophony | Czefar, 
even Cicero, and ſeveral others united them; 
and if in modern times ſuch inſtances are rarely 
to be met with, it is owing to the prejudice I 
have mentioned. It is this which has ſepa- 
rated and divided the different departments 
of ſcience, beyond all reſource, and has thrown 
up ſuch batriers between them as nature never 
intended. 
T Patt at tenth who are emburleed in the bunqul 


departments of ſcience, have not at preſent 
even the leaſt incompatibility to confend a- 
gainſt: yet when a poet touches on natural 
philoſophy, aſtronomy, &c. we decry the at- 
tempt as raſh and indiſcreet: in our colleges, 
however, are we not told that the knowledge of 
Ire Gon; and deſcended even to a 


particular 


0 _ YY, 


to renew the illuſtrious examples, the idea even 
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particular acquaintance with the loweſt mecha- 
nifm ? Was not Plato, whoſe: proſe is much 
more poetical than the verſe of many poets, 4 
geometrician ? Has he not too much indulged _ 
in the theory of that ſcience, in digeſting his 
philoſophical ideas ? Has not Ariftotle alſo written 
on natural hiſtory, politics, logic, poetry, and 
morality ? And was not Cicero equally emi- - 
nent as a moraliſt, and a profound diſſertator 
P 
mankind?ꝰ 

It more examples are wanting, u three deen 
one eminent painter, at leaſt of thoſe who have 
given a free ſcope to their genius, who has con- 
fined himſelf to that art alone? Michael Angelo 
was 2 great painter, a ftill more eminent ſculptor, 
and an equally good architect. Leonardo. de 
Vinci produced excellent pictures, while engaged 
in the ſtudy of muſic, in drawing plans of canals, 
and in works wherein he diſplayed all the bold- 
neſs and capacity of an excellent engineer. 
Raphael was likewiſe both a poet and a muſician. 
In ſhort, if inſtances of this verſatility of genius 


-are rare in modern times, we muſt attribute it, 


firſt, to the effects of that prejudice which, in 
exalting it into a kind of prodigy, takes from 
thoſe whoſe natural abilities might enable them 


of 


. 
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vs of making” the attempt. —Secondly, to thoſe 
impediments and deprefling 


the juvenile year of men of parts, and which 


_ deprive them at once both of power and inch- 
nation to embrace the various departments of 


3 — | 


which, as 
ever attend 


aniolf 


J have before remarked; almo 


ſcience : though its branches are nearly allied, 
and interwoven'with each other; though the ſame 
genius which animated a Virgil or a Racine, 


| would have made a Raphael; though an Hip- 
pocrates might have ſhone out a Tacitus, had 


he begun early to delineate hiſtorical characters, 
inſtead 'of collecting medical aphoriſms ; and 
though the only difference between them con- 
fiſted, perhaps, in habits contracted at an early 
age: habits by which they were fettered during 
the remainder of their lives, and they died not 
only without diſcovering, but even without ſuſ- 
weer in themſelves the talents they poſſeſſed. 
Mr. Voltaire, even at his firſt outſet, being 
freed from theſe ſhackles, poſſeſſed his abilities 


in their full force, and as theſe were great from 
the prodigality of nature, ſo were they enlarged 
by inceſſant application. He had already at- 
rained the art of increaſing his varied productions 


with eaſe, often ſucceſsfully contending with thoſe 
writers who had been excluſively engaged in their 


This 
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This conſideration detracts nothing Long his 
merit, and may ſerve to leſſen the concern of 
the public under its loſs by the emulation it has a 

_ tendency to excite in others,—lIt was even neceſ- 
ſary to enlarge upon it here, in order to reſcue 
his memory from the reproach but too often 

repeated during his liſe, of levity or indiſcretion, 
ſounded on the variety of his productions. 
In reviewing his works we ſhall divide them 
according to their different ſubjects, and ſuc- 
ceſſively proceed to examine the reſpeqʒye me- 
rits of each claſs: he was a poet and of every 
kind: he was a proſe writer and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf on all ſubjects; he has treated on phi- 
loſophy and the demonſtrative ſciences, but 
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y above all, it was to morality and that part of 
4 reaſoning which comprehends politics, and more 
1 eſpecially religion, that he particularly devoted 
| himſelf. Hence naturally reſults the order of 
© this inquiry. 
* * 
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M* Voltaire made two rs" to gain the 
Epic Laurel, denied to every French wri- | 
ter before him who had the ambition. to aſpire 
to it. Has he been more ſucceſsful than his 
predeceſſors ? Has he vindicated the F rench 
nation from the ppoſed diſgrace of not havin 8 
as yet produced an epic poem? Of remaining 
wholly deſtitute, of that glory granted with ſo 
much honor to . and laviſhed, as it were, 
on Italy? 

Many are of « opinzon that he has not. Sonie 
there are too, who willing to reconcile their 
ſeverity with a patriotic ſentiment, and con- 
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ceiving the national honor intereſted in its being 

able to boaſt on any terms of one epic poem at 

leaſt, have dignified Telemachus with that epi- 

thet ; as if a romance in pie, could properly 

be: reckoned among the: treaſures of French 

poetry ; or as though the univerſal reproach un- 

der which R has labored of Pretendęd 

ſterility in the epopeia were not in reality a diſ- 

paragement to _ 

But the truth 1 is, that we not 1 have col- 
4 lections of verſes of this deſcription, but our 
language has proved as prolific in this ſpecies 
of compoſition as all the other languages in 
Europe put together. An epic poem ſignifies a 
= recital made by the poet, in contradiſtinction to 
the drama, wherein a ſet of perſonages axe in- 
troduced, by whoſe ſpeaking. and acting the 

piece is Tondubted. Now.i it appears to me very 
abſurd that it mould be laid of a language that 

| it is incapable of producing ſuch works, while 1 it 
| a4 / poſſeſſes | in.the proportion of more than ten to one 
of them; as we might inſtanch 1 in the Loviſiad 
of P. Lemaoine, the Alaric of Scudery, the Cloyis 
"of Deſmaretes, the Pucelle of Chapelain, &c. &c. 

But it will be ſaid of theſe © recitals, of theſe 

epic poems, are they good ? This is quite another 

. matter. If in every de epartment bf literature 
= | the 4. aa that N each e were 8 
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be applied to ſuch works only as had attained the 


height © of perſection, would the titles of tragedies, 


comedies, odes, be ſo confidently applied 
as at preſent ? Th alk, do not refuſe the title 
of epic poets either to Triſſino or Dante, who 
are not heard of beyond the Alps, and who are 
in trifling repute with their own countrymen. 
The Engliſh unanimouſly decree that honor to 
Milton, who remained a long time in obſcurity 
and contempt even among themſelves, and who 


is not yet in general eſtimation wich other na- 
_ tions. Why ſhould we be more ſcrupulous ar 
unjuſt towards thoſe, who amongſt us have moved 
in the ſame ſphere? 


It is true that the delicacy of the language and 


the refined taſte of the nation have not been. fuf- 


ficiently attended to by our heroic poets. With 
à minute attention to every other rule, they 
have failed in that grand Particular, "which 


ſhould be univerſally deemed of moſt impor- 


rance in every literary production, that of pledſ- 


ing and creating an intereſt by the general de- 


ſigri of the work, the epiſodes, and the ftile ; 

they have poſſeſſed imagination without taſte; ; 
and compoſed verſes without poetry : it is this, 
thar hath condemned their works : and although 
they are at leaſt as much entitled to the epithet 


| of « epic poems as the Iliad itſelf, they are properly 


excluded from the number of thoſe productions 
es deſtined, 
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deſtined. to immortality. May that portion of 
Mr. Voltaire's works Which, agrecably_ to the 
definition 1 have laid down, are inconteſtably 
epic, expect a happier. | fate et us ; Enquire to 
begin with the Henriade. E 
I ſhall not examine if Mr. Voltaire bas exattly 
obſerved the rules of Ariſtotle, or of Father le 
Boſſu, or whether in any work, either poetical 
or proſaic, any other can be preſcribed than the 
| univerſal ones of pleaſing, affecting, and in- 
T ſtructing. Rules can have no other end than 
chat of rendering a work capable of Producing 
* theſe effects; whoeyer has ſucceeded in this re- 
ſpect, has obſerved all the rules, or ſuch as he 
has tranſgreſſed were not neceſſary. | 
Among the ſmall number of produRtions on 
which, by common ſuffrage, this merit is con- 
ferred, may be diſtinguiſhed the Iliad, the Eneid, 
the Jeruſalem Delivered, and the Orlando Furioſo. 
Now I can diſcern no real reſemblance in theſe 
pieces, but in the excellence they poſſeſs in 
common, of exciting attention, and intereſt, of 
occupying the imagination, and rouſing the 
affeftions, of preſenting to the mind a variety 
of events, either ſtriking from their grandeur, 
affecting from their tenderneſs or ſimplicity, 
- interwoven with art, and rendered pleaſing by 
the charms of poetry. To eſtimate the excel- 
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lence of the Henriade we have therefore only to 
"enquire, if it poſſeſſes any of theſe characteriſtics. 
It muſt be inſtantly apparent, that the ſubje& 
is in itſelf the moſt happy, the moſt fertile, and 
moſt truly epic, that any poet has hitherto made 
choice of ; that it is admirably calculated for the 
developement- of the nobleſt paſſions, and of 


courſe very proper for e 


ſodes; and intereſting narrations. 
The Hind turns upon a domeſtic and perſonal 


quarrel between two princes. The argument of 
the Æneid is a relation of the travels and voyages 


of a ſingle fugitive, in ſearch of an afylum for : 


himſelf and ſome of his diſtreſſed countrymen 
who ſurround him. The Jeruſalem preſents at 
firſt view a grander ſubject, that of recovering 
the Holy Land: but, in fact, the true object of 
the poem, is the ſiege of a fingle city, and that 


ra of the enterprize which is moſt reſpectable, 
not that which the poet has endeavoured to 


m_ moſt conſpicuous. With regard to Ariofto, 


he appears to have no object at all at leaſt his 
only one ſeems to be, to unite in his Orlando 
all the qualities in which the ane of ſuch 
a poem conſiſts. 

Thus of the four works I have enumerated, 
whatever beauty, grandeur, and machinery chey 
contain, is wholly to be attributed to the imagi- 
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| nation of the poet. Like Prometheus, they r 
once gave FAO: and animation to dar. 


Pandoras. 5 
In the 1 on 3 hand, — 


ſupplied - a ground of action, characters, and in- 


cidents in great variety, ready at hand. We 


ſee a great kingdom divided into two parties, 
who wage the moſt cruel war againſt each other. 


Religion becomes intermixed with ambition, and 
| Increaſes their animoſity. A foreign family, 


by availing itſelf of their mutual diſſenſion, forms 


the daring project of overturning and uſurping 
the throne. Theſe deſigns. are oppoſed: by a 


hero endowed with every great and amiable virtue, 
who, ſupported by his perſonal merit alone, and 


the effect of an invincible firmneſs and dignity _ 
of mind, at length ſucceeds in expngutſhing che | 


flames of civil war. 

Thus, whatever intrigues and 8 3 
lefs ambition may create among the nobles ; all 
the tranſports, ſervility, and crimes, with which 


pen and habits of obedience may inſpire 


the populace; all that attachment to royalty, 
and thoſe generous virtues which true heroiſm 


gives birth to in that claſs of men, more eſpecially 
devoted to the paths of honor; PALL Speer 
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The Weben minds, id met | 
which we are ſpeaking, was no - leſs intereſt- 
ing, nor leſs favorable to epic poetry, than the 
circumſtances themſelves : on every fide new 
objects croud on the beholder: the policy of 
ſtates altering with the ſituation of the world, 
which within fifty years was enlarged, if we may 
ſo fay, by one-half, till then unknown. Com- 
merce, by a revolution no leſs ſurpriſing, had 
from the centre of Europe connected the ex- 
tremities f Aſia. Philip too, whom theſe. 
wonderful diſcoveries ſeemed principally intended 
to aggrandize, was the great enemy to the hero 
of the Henriade, and by a ſingular fatality, while 
aſſiſting the revolted ſubjects of the latter in ex- 
pelling their lawful ſovereign, was himſelf braved 
and conquered by his own ſubjects, whom the 
oppreſſion of his government had excited to 
revolt. That monarch, while ſupporting the 
League; was unable to reduce the United Pro- 
vinces to obedience,” confederated together for 
their mutual defence againſt his tyranny. p. 

As to characters, hiſtory at this period fur- 
niſhes a number of remarkable ones already de- 
lineated, and as it ſhould ſeem formed to make 
a ſtriking figure in an Epic Poem. Among 
foreign nations we diſcover a Philip II, gloomy, 
n bloody, and kypacrpical; an Eliza-,; 

| beth, 


ſtill more of her tranquility; a Sixtus V. haughty 


of a king than a pontiff; a prince of Orange; 
ambitious of power and glory, but wiſe enough 
dos perceive that Holland once ſeparated from 
Spain, could exiſt by liberty alone; laboring 
age, without wiſhing to ſupply the place of the 
tyrant whom he was to dethrone, and content- 
ing himſelf with a reward founded on gratitude ; 
a duke of Parma; a great general, phlegmaric; 
ſtil more ambitious perhaps than the prince of 
| Orange, but reſtrained by oppoſite duties, and 
lefs affifted by favorable events. 

In France we ſee a Henry III. wenld nn# hi 
prudent, enervated by pleaſure, and degraded 
by trifling ; intermingling devotion and diſorder, 
ſcandal and religion; a duke d'Epernon ren- 
dered odious by his pride and his caprice, uſing 


his fortune with an inſolence equal to the baſe- 


neſs by which it was acquired. The two Birons 


men of courage and of parts, but the one more 


deſirous of riches and of power, than of the 


public welfare; the other vain and preſumptu- 
ous, and calculated to loſe in extravagant pro- 
jects the merit and reward of his brilliant ac- 


tions ; * haughty and economical, and 
animated 
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pda ao an equal attachment to- 


wards his religion, his country, and his ſove- 
reignz a Crillon the intrepid emulator of Bayard, 


The ſecond knight without fear and without reproach, | 


equally daring at court, and in the field of ac- 
tion; a Briſſac, and d'Aumont, illuſtrious from 
their own and their anceſtors exploits; a du- 
cheſs of Montpenſier at firſt diſtinguiſhed by 
her beauty, afterwards by her intrigues ; enraged 
by reſentment, and ſecking by the exile, depo- 
ſition, and even the death of Henry the Third, 


to revenge a perſonal affront rather than to ſerve 


her party, or puniſh the deſtroyer of her fa- 


mily ; a duke of Mayenne cool, ambitious, 
poſſeſſed of great abilities, but without the fury 
of an enthuſiaſt, or the vices which perhaps are 


neceſſary for the leader of a party; and a thou- 
ſand others might be pointed out in the church, 


Henry IV. is here certainly ſurrounded: by a 


to be found in the whole Eneid, and as many 
as the Iliad itſelf preſents. We ſee. them ready 
pourtrayed, and it is before the eyes of their grand= 
children that the poet brings them. again into: 
- {| exiſtence; an advantage that Homer alone poſ- 
ed among the epic poets, for it may be con- 
141 * 
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the army, the law, and among the commonalty. 


greater number of principal characters than are 


48 r PS pots .. 


jeftuted that he, like Mr. Voltaire, wrote in 4 


age not far removed from that of his heroes 


The latter then, both from the ſubject and 


1 events; had a thouſand times leſs difficulties 


to encbunter, and more reſources to reſort to, 
than any of his predeceſſors. All he had to do; 
was by a happy fiction, to reanimate theſe dor- 
mant particles ſcattered abroad over the wide 
field of hiſtory, to ſet them in motion on 4 


theatre properly diſpoſed to exhibit them to ad- 


vantage, and to form them into A body, which 


21 is an adrantage in point of iercb. perhaps a difad-- 


vantage in point of poetry, in the liberty of inventing 
Actions, and in the arrangement of facts. But Homer was 


not embatraſſed with theſe difficulties : he has availed him- 
to him; which he was not deterted from adopting by the 
fear of offending or contradicting hiſtory. Speaking to the 
children, be has drawn their fathers ſo great, that the mind 
of man has never yet been capable of producing any thing 
which could do away their impreſſion. 

Wich an equal portion of genius it is poſſible then at any 


ime 40 hare produced the live prodigy. A divine ſpirit of 


poetry is neceſſary to metamorphoſe into demi-gods men ſo 
near otirſelyes ; but poſſeſſed of the genius, any one may per- 
form the miracle. That the characters ſhould be recent 
and their memoty dear to us, muſt then be attended with 
ſuperior advantage. What Frenchman would not more 
nne 
2 

having 
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aving truth for its auimating principle, ſhould 
e clotheꝗ and adorned with all the ſoft illuſions 
of fable, and the , richeſt embelliſhments of 
poetry. This i is, what the Henriade ought to 
have been, Let us now ſee. what. it is. 1 5 | 
impoſſible to. conceal the avowal: no; the 
Hentiade has nothing of all chis. It is wholly 
deficient in action; the author hay, not even 
availed himſelf of the numberleſs valuable ma- 
terials which were at his. diſpoſal ; he has not 
added to the ſubject any of thoſe ornaments 
which the nature of it required, and with which 
an imagination en ene ſo nally 


893 * 


few 3 which. — hes: 2 
to borrow from preceding ann 
endeavour to explain, 2 

Of the inaction, and conſequently the coldnef 
5 preyails throughout this poem, we need 
but open it to be ſenſible. It will be found to 
abound with beautiful deſcriptions, but hardly a 
Gogle animated being. They are highly finiſhed 
medallions, adapted. to the decoration of a gal- 
lery, hot living characters crouding into it. 
To begin witk Sixtus the Fifth, It is in his 
reign that the poet ſens Diſcord to the Vatican 
in ſearch. of Policy, to come and corrupt the 
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Sorbonne: aber Ws the crit whetHth 
Ke mould act in the porn, at leaſt as much as 
he really does in Hiſtöry; in any caſe, it is froth 
bim that Policy ought to receive her orders aft 
inſtructions. But there is nothing of all this. 
We find, contained in fifty verſes, a very fine 
deſcription of ancient and modern Rome, of the 
different revolutions” of the Holy See, of its 
loſſes and acquifitivtis ; but, after all, it is bur 
4 deſcription. © A portrait of Sixtus' the Fifth 
follows in eight verſes, after which he diſappeats 
and is never again heard of. It is not froth 
any regard to his dignity that the author has 
thus conſigned him to oblivion, ſince the prin- 
eipal quality by which he is here diſtinguiſhed, 
is that of fraud; for of eight verſes which 
relate to this pontiff, ſeven are taken up in 
deferibing his © propenſity to cheating, which 
has not even the merit of . an r 
a 
4 — :eicke ths ons aig, 
and the king of Spain, Henry che Third, and 
the principal French -officers. Theſe the poct 
ſhould more eſpecially have endeavoured to en- 
gage in action, to have placed them in ſituations 
wherein their virtues or defects might have been 
| _—_—_— conſpicuous, in e confi & 
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the intereſt and general deſign of the poem ; 
and this is what he has not done; the greater 
part of thoſe characters which I have before 
enumerated are not eyen mentioned, or he has 
been ſatisfied with barely mentioning; them. 
Henry the Third 4 is introduced in a narrative 
at London but to be cenſured ', and at Paris 
hut to be aſſaſſinated. Biron repreſented as the 
boſom friend of Henry the Fourth, as the He- * 
pheſtion of this Alexander, appears but once, a 
ſolely for the purpoſe of receiving this eulogium, 
after which we know not what becomes of him. 
Mornay is brought on three or four times, twice 
to furniſh an occaſion for ſaying the ſame thing 
in different terms, namely, that he is a philo- 
ſophic leader deteſting war, notwithſtanding en- 


e may even ſay to be croelly and indecently traduced. 2 
Alt is his ally, his preſumptive heir, bis ambaſſador, who a 
ſpeaks, and while uniting in bis own perſon theſe three 

ſeverkl characters, he twice charges him in direct terms in 

the ſame verſe with baſeneſs, Speaking of the duke of Guiſe, 

his crimes and his death, Henry the Fourth ſays, 


_ The king from whom he wrefted his authority, 
Baſely endur'd, and meanly reveng d his wrongs. 


This io ve, but was it the part of his repteſentative to de- 
clare it. In every page of the Henriade may be traced the * 
philoſopher i in the author, or the author philoſophizing; the | 


n never ſpeak in their own character. 
gaged 
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— » in philoſophy, 1 
E and inſipid in a poem, more eſpecially as 
this ſage in his whole conduct confines himſelf 
to his part of an automaton, and acts elſewhere 
with as little energy as he does in batthe,” 
Thoſe perſonages who are ſometimes placed 
in ſituations ſomewhat animated, retain them 
but for a ſhort time: it is even by forced epi- 
thets, or adventitious helps, that they are in- 
efficiently. characteriſel. We have the valiant 
Turenne, and the prudent Mayenne, Harley that 
noble leader, and Potier the man of virtue, to- 
gether with the Sixteen, rendered eminent among 
the factious by their crimes... ; , 

But Turenne is a valiant knight, who fights 
5 and who is heard of neither before nor 
aſterwards. After H arley has been put into the 
Baſtile by Buffy le Clerc, the account of which 
occupies about thirty lines of the poem, aſter Po- 
tier has made a ſpeech to the ſtates, which contains 
with all its appendages about ſixty, they both diſ- 


e never to be ſeen Lab the ſtates them- 
ſelves 
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1 are but the apparition of a moment, and 
haze no influence on any thing. 

The duke of Mayenne, the ſecond c chendes 
and in a degree the hero of the poem, the Hec- 
tor of the French, who at [leaſt for a time 
ſhould divide-our — ind regard ; the duke 
of Mayenne is himſelf but a ſpectator. In 
battle it is his brother, and not he, who diſtin- 
guiſhes himſelf. In the fanatical proceſſion of 
the monks, he looks on without interfering. In 
r . Jem Ce 
ment, : . 


c err * 
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| — Wie e bet tis 
4 eee than what he ſeems to know.“ 


He appears to the ſtates 


* With all the ornaments of kingly pride,” 


ts || but to be told he is but a ſubject; and he hears 
xr it without a word in reply: he — edk6. 
e || heads. 
h | Thoſe fixteen * commoners, the prin- 
2 cipal ſources of the rebellion, thoſe heads of the. 
League, thoſe rivals of the duke of Mayenne, 
placed at his fide, and, as the poet ſays, 
It he . ro ge: 
* And ſeated by the people next the throne; “ 
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of hiſtory, We may with ſafety affirm, that as 
een 
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_ theſe formidable ſixteen, l 


but to commit the parliament to the Baſtile, 
and afterwards ſhut themſelves up in a cavern 


with a Jewiſh ſorcerer, to accompliſh the de- 


ſtruction of the two kings, by thruſting needles 
into waxen images. Laftly, Henry the Fourth, 
towards whom every thing ought to tend as to 
a common centre, and from whom all ſhould 
be inſpired with exiſtence and motion; Henry 
the Fourth himſelf is ſcarcely more animated 


chan the reſt. Of the ten little cantos which 
compoſe the poem, one is occupied in relating 


his voyage to England, two in a very fine ſtory, 
but productive of nothing, and which gives not 
birth to any event whatſoever; a fourth in a 
journey to heaven, performed in a dream, which 
likewiſe is nugatory in its conſequences; and. a 
fifth he ſpends in the arms of a little girl whom 
he meets by accident, for whom he forgets all 


his ſerious concerns, and whom he abandons as 


liſtleſsly as he firſt took her. 
In the five remaining ones what does he to? 
With regard to the eighth and tenth, wherein 


may be traced ſome of the features of the times, 


we do not even find in the Henriade the Hearty 
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ſtronger relicf than his virtues, ar leaſt they wr 


| deſcribed at greater length. „ 


_ How mueh unlike the other poets I have inen- 
tioned! What fire and animation is there in 
the Iliad during the abſence of Achilles? How 
many leaders on both ſides are covered with 
glory, without its being poſſible for us to forget 
that the hero is not preſent. It is true, when 
he does appear, he ſhines alone; but with what 
art has Homer preſerved the honor of Diomede, 
Agamemnon, and Ulyſſes ? He has cauſed them 
all to be wounded in ſome of the preceding 
battles, ſo that it at leaſt remains a doubt whether 
it is by the preſence of Achilles or their own 
forced inaction, that they are thrown into a Kind 
of eclipſe. 
There is leſs action in the Eneid; and this, 
indeed, is the principal objection made to that 
admirable poem: but, notwithſtanding this, its 
calm is a whirlwind when compared to the dead 
ſtilneſs of the Henriade. Let a compariſon be 
drawn between the tender Dido, and the philo- 
ſophic Elizabeth, or the eaſy Gabrielle; the 
games of Aceſtes at Anchiſes's tomb, or the 
viſit to the venerable Evander, &c. with the 
ſhort morning repaſt in the iſland of Jerſey, or 
the dry prophecy of the gentleman hermit; the 
Sybil and her hell, with the dream inſpired by 

{5 8 D 2 St. 
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St. Louis with its detail; in ſhort, the negoci- 
ations, deſcriptions, and battles, with which the 
laſt fix books of the Latin poem abound, to- 
| | gether with that continual attention of the au- 
* thor, to place before the Romans not only their 
hiſtory, but what was ſtill more interſting, the 
fables of their anceſtors; let this be compared 
with the void of the Henriade, its ſilence on all 
theſe ſubjects, and if any then preſume to cen- 
| ſure the indolence of the pious Æneas amidſt 
3 | ſo many animated objects, what will be faid to 
175 dhat of the Bourbon of the ſixteenth century, 
im rated and ee by od obj 3% ue 
him. 
In the Jeruſalem Delivered, Aber per- 
haps, holds too conſiderable a part; but the re- 
mainder is full of life and fire. We erf 
with Armida when ſhe bears away Rinaldo; 
partake of her deſpair when he quits her; we 
lament with Herminia; and deplore with Tan- 
cred the loſs of his Clorinda, though it is his 
indifference which cauſes the tears of the princeſs 
of Antioch to flow. The battles of Taſſo, as 
well deſcribed as thoſe of Homer, are more va- 
ried, and he had the art of introducing into 
them Armida, Armida ever amiable, ever in- 
; tereſting, becauſe ſhe is always animated. 
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25 Arioſto himſelf, whoſe ſtile of compoſition i is 
half ſerious and half burleſeque, who ſeems to 


give up the reins to an imagination wild, and 


without any fixed object; even Arioſto himſelf 


has not one of his characters, and their number 
is incredible, who is not in action; not one 
whoſe ſucceſs does not afford us pleaſure, or in 
whoſe misfortunes we do not ſympathize. 

In ſhort, each of theſe poems is a mine of 
characters, all widely differing, and placed in 
ſituations each more intereſting than the other. 
They afford an inexhauſtible fund of ſubject- 
matter for tragedies, operas, and romances, and 
the ſubjects are ſuch as are worthy the imagina- 
tion of their ſeveral authors. Can a ſingle one 


of this nature be found in the Henriade? Whence 


is it that fictions thus founded in abſurdity, 
ſhould, under the hand of other poets, have 


produced ſuch admirable compoſitions, while a 
ground-work ſo true, ſo noble, ſo fertile, and ſo 


grand, ſhould under that of Mr. Voltaire, have 
given birth to nothing but puppets without mo- 
tion and without expreſſion? The coloring, as I 
before ſaid, is pleaſing, but it is a repreſentation 
of dead, not living characters. 

There is beſides in epic poetry another kind 


of action, perhaps no leſs neceſſary to it, which 


though not * immediately from the ground- 
D 3 work 
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work of the piece, nor having any direct ah 
tion to its intereſt, does not fail to increaſe it, 
and which leaves the reader in a ſoſt repoſe, with- 
out - cauſing him to forget the heroes: this: is 
either in the occaſional deſcription of countries 
through which the characters ate made to travel, 
of cuſtoms either foreign or domeſtic depicted 
in the epiſodes, or of ſuch. arts and ſciences as 
are moſt capable of exciting curioſity and 2 
ducing lively imagery. 
It is here that the poet may, 8 f 
to diſplay. all his knowledge. As he ſpeaks in 
the firſt-perſon, as. he claims to be inſpired by 
the muſes, he is at full liberty to create inci- 
dents, and as it. ſhould be his firſt care to be 
always affecting, inſtructive, or entertaining, he 
may here without ſcruple diſcover the full extent 
of his acquirements, provided that his inſtruc- 
tions are ſeaſonable, and his learning free from 
pedantry. 
This is what 5 and Virgil did not 
fail to do, The Iliad and the Odyſſey are 
ſketches of natural philoſophy, policy, hiſtory, 
arts and ſcience, and geography ; at leaft in the 
latter as far as the knowledge of the Greeks ex- 
tended, that is to ſay, to a part of the ſhores 
and iſlands of the Mediterranean, for to theſe 
limits were confined their knowledge of the earth. 


The 
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The manners, cuſtoms, religion, arts, and laws, 
the boundaries of ſtates, and the intereſts both 

public and private, of communities and indi- 

viduals, are all here pourtrayed: and this ſecret 
| charm which immediately excited the attach - 
ment of the cotemporary, has probably con- 
| tributed at leaſt as much as the merit -of the 
| 


poetry itſelf, to eſtabliſh that reputation of Ho- 

mer which time ſeems incapable of imparing. 
Virgil has been careful to imitate Homer in 
| _ theſe reſpects.— The boundaries of the world 
dine che fiege of Troy were conſiderably en- 
Jarged, and the field of the Eneid i accordingly 
extended in proportion. ; 
| He firſt preſents his hero in Aﬀricay. but a 
narrative ably conducted brings the reader back 
| to Afia, and makes him a ſpectator of the de- 
ſtruction of Troy, the moſt celebrated city of 

that part of the globe. 

| This leads to the amours of Dido, whom if 
Eneas had forfaken with more honor, the piece 
might have yied with every other as the chef 
dente of epic poetry; and, perhaps, in ſpite 
) of this defect, may ftill be regarded as ſuch.— 
Arrived m Italy, Eneas begins by making his 
deſcent into the infernal regions, which gives 
h occaſion to the fineſt repreſentation of the re- 
en myſteries, and philoſophy, and to a diſ- 
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play. of every 2 "27 ingenious idea on FEY 
1 ſubjects, which the intercourſe with the Greeks 
had transferred to the modern Romans. But 
while thus engaged in a foreign ſyſtem of phi- 
loſophy, the poet does not omit to deſcribe by 
their ancient names the inhabitants of Italy, their 
original codes of legiſlation and their mytho- 
logy, and even the old topography of Rome 
and its environs: in ſhort, he has collected to- 
gether all that antiquity can offer to che 9 
as ſacred and valuable. ; 
Neither Taſſo nor Arioſto polen this: ex- 
cellence in an equal degree, but they are by no 
means wholly deſtitute of it. The manners of | | 
the times are at leaſt repreſented, the cuſtoms | 
of chiyalry are obſerved ; we travel with their 5 
heroes; the whole world paſſes in review beforethe | + 
reader; and though their games, particularly in 
Arioſto, are altogether as extraordinary as their 
perſonages, we are leſs'ſhocked at their prodi- 
gies and eccentricities, than we are amuſed by 
their machinery and continual buſtle. It pre- 
vents - monotony, and we admire the art by 
which the poet, always maſter of his ſubject, 
ſteers without error through the immenſe laby- 
rinth, from which he ſeems to have taken no 4 
| previous meaſures of {-qxuicating himſelf. "i 
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In the Henriade, the author has preſcribed t to 
himſelf a narrow circle, out of which he departs 
no more than his hero. The latter is conducted 
into England, for no other end than to meet St. 
Bartholomew there. This voyage gives occa- 
fon to forty very fine verſes on the govern- 
ment and character of the Engliſh, but not one 
circumſtance which brings them into action, or 
incorporates them into the poem; not one 
event relative to that iſland, which even in thoſe 
days.was confi of affording ene nay wal 
epiſodes. 

' Diſcord is tranſported. to Rome, and this 
furniſhes matter, as I have before obſerved, for 
a deſcription of ſixty verſes, but a deſcription 
wholly ſpeculative and antithetical, without one 
action or a ſingle fact; when Diſcord diſappears, 
Rome diſappears likewiſe from the poet and the 
reader. | 
With regard to Spain and its inhabitants, all 
that we find of them in the Henriade is the 
epithet of old Caſtilian applied to Philip the IId. 
which is neither very pleaſing nor inſtructive. 
Aſter the converſation at London, and the 
journey to Rome, the moſt diſtant country which 
appears in our poem is Normandy. The whole 
ſcene lies in the vicinity of Paris: the reader is 
perpetually chained to this ſpot as well as the 

* | poet: 
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poet: not a ſingle digreſſion to divert him from 
ir; not an idea to relieve him from the painful 
and diſgraceful ſpectacle, of the French enſlaved 
by tyrannical uſurpers, and in rebellion againſt a 
monarch as virtuous as he was legal; not an allu- 
| Gento the manners of the times, or to the ancient 


cuſtorns, or if there are any ſuch, they are falſe. 
Such is the opening of the Sixth Canto. 


In France an ancient cuſtom we retain, 

- When death, reſiſtleſs, ends the monarch reign ; 

When deſtiny cuts ſhort the ſmooth deſcent, FA 
And all the royal pedigree is ſpent ; | 
The people to their former rights reſtor d, 

May change the laws, or chuſe their future lord. 

I) be ſtates in council repreſent the whole, 

- 11 Hlet the king, and limit his controul : 

. Thus our renown'd forefathers did ordain, 

That Capet ſhould facceed to Charlemagne. 

The League, with vain preſumption, arrogates 

This right, and haſlens to convene the ſtates,” 


Nothing can be leſs correct in every ſenſs 

than theſe aſſertions. Can that be called cuſtom, 
which i is never done? For it never has happened 
in France, that the people have diſpoſed of the 
crown, from the blood royal becoming extinct. 
In the two changes which our hiſtory preſents, 
the depoſed race had ſtill ſome branches remain- 
ing. Childeric the IId. was dethroned by Pepin, 
but he ſurvived his degradation, and his youth 


gave 
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e reaſon to expect he might have an offspring. 
_ deſcendants of Pepin experienced nearly 
the ſame treatment at the hands of Hugh Capet: 
but it was not the parliament, or the ſtates, who 
conferred the crown on the latter, he poſſeſſed 
himſelf of it by force, and at the time when the 
poſterity of Charlemagne was not extinct. The 
throne was diſputed by a great uncle of the late 
king, who was not the only ſurviving Prince of 
the blood.. 

It was not the genealogy of Henry the IVth. 
which was conteſted in the aſſembly of the 
ſtates at Paris: the legitimacy of his right, 
ſounded on his filial claim, was never queſtioned: 
the League felt this, and ſo well did they agree 
as to the right of his houſe to the throne, that 
they acknowledged the Cardinal de Bombon, his 
uncle, as king. It was to his religion they object- 
ed: it was as a heretic, and as no otherwiſe in- 
competent to the ſucceſſion, that they aſſumed a 
right to exclude him from it. 

Such deviations from hiſtorical truth are the 
hve Hence, as ot td reſults 
from them. 

. Theſe ſtates too furniſh matter for a beautiful 
epiſode : this was the proper place to have ſpoken 
of their ancient rights and cuſtoms ; and to have 

8 forward into action the members moſt 

intereſted 
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| Intereſted in the im pending deciſion, which "=D 
to be expected from this aſſernbly : and we find 
only a mute ſcene, as ſhort as it is inſipid. It 
occupies ſcarcely one hundred verſes of the poem, 
fifty confiſt of a ſpeech which is made in the 
afſembly, and which in itſelf appears ſufficiently 
ſtrange, after the author has ſaid,” — q 


wy No deputies en her ders: and bald, 
| Our poor remains of freedom to defend,” 


Me ate very much aſtoniſhed do ſeeing the 
only orator who does ſpeak in it, is a counſellor 
of the Parliament, and that he actually does 
claim thoſe liberties. So much dryneſs, joined 
to fuch languor and inaccuracy, is the more 
ſurpriſing in a fubject, which, as I before remark- 
ed, furniſhed the richeſt fund that ever an = 

Poet reſorted to. 

But it ſeems that Mr. bine inſtead of 
ſeeking to avail himſelf of this richneſs, was 
fearful of ſhrinking under its weight. Far 
from endeavouring to improve it to its full 
extent, one would be led to imagine his only 

aim was to contract it: he has chalked out 
his career, like an infirm man, who, dreading 
to find it too long, uſed every means to ſhorten it, 

We perceive in every page that he is in haſte 
to get to the end of his work: inſtead of ſeeking, 
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as the models of the Epopeia have done before 


him, by happy illuſions, artfully to prolong the 
pleaſure and admiration of his readers, he thought 
he could not get rid of them ſoon enough. 'We 
may obſerve in the ſhortneſs of his cantos, in 
the ſtudied brevity of the few incidents which he 
introduces into them, how much he felt oppreſſed 
under the arduous attempt; the Battle of Ivy 
ſcarcely contains three hundred verſes, one-third 
of which-are engaged in the relation of a pathetic 
anecdote, but taken elſewhere, that of the young 
D'Ailly: it is wholly from Ariofto ; and how far 

does the copy fall ſhort of the original | 
But what ſeems moſt unaccountable is, that 
writing to a people, among whom the women 
have at all times made fo conſiderable a figure ; 
having made them appear with ſo much eclat in 
his tragedies, having choſen for his eſſay in the 
Epopeia an epoch wherein, if they did not ſhine 
with moſt luſtre, they acted with more ſpirit and 
violence than in any other; Mr. Voltaire has 
aſſigned them no part in his poem: for I call 
not an epic part the little daily frolic of the gth 
canto, this weak and ſervile copy of Taſſo, in 
which is to be found as little paſſion as decency. 
Gabriella, that favored beauty, who poſſeſſed 
fo large a ſhare not only of the love but the 
a of Henry IV. and by whom, not- 
| withſtanding, 
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withſtanding, he did not always backer hiniſel 
to be influenced; Gabriella, who for ſome time 
had reaſon to hope, and not without good 
grounds, of becoming queen; ought to have 
been one of the principal actreſſes on the epic 
ſage, or not have made her appearance on it at 
all. It would have been better to have excluded 
her wholly, than to have made of her a petty ad- 
ventreſs unknown, and introduced at che end of 
the poem, to be at once the inftrument and the 
victim of an artifice, which, having no relation 
to any thing that had paſſed, terminates without 
leaving any trace behind it. 

The predeceſſors of the French poet . 
ficed every thing, hiſtory, truth, and probabi- 
- lity, in order to procure women of feeling; and 

| he who poſſeſſed this advantage without any 
effort, has either neglected it, 0r'know-ngt how 
to avail himſelf of it. 

Might he not have drawn an 1 part 

Goin ee ee Ducheſs of Montpenſcer, more 
truly the ſoul of the League than the Duke of 

Mayenne; of that implacable woman who always 

carried ſciſſars in her pocket, to ſnear Henry III. 


when he was made a monk; who had been one 


of the principal ornaments of a court, in which 
beauty ſerved fo eminently to pave the way to 
n e and to inſure its ſucceſs ? 

Would 
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Would not the invocation to love, ſupplicating - 
him to lay ſnares for the conqueror of Ivy, have 
been better put into her mouth than into that of 
Difcord ? Would it have been fo difficult to have 
made her one of che principal inſtruments in the 
poem, whether ſhe had confined her artifices, in 
endeavouring to make a conqueſt of Henry him- 
If, or had extended the ſnare to ſeveral officers 
of the royaliſts, and by ſuch means to introduce 
diſtruſt, diſcontent, and treaſon into the rey 
which threatened Paris ? 

And Mary Stuart, did not hiſtory naturally 
lead the poet to ſpeak, of the murder of a Queen 
of France, ſo ignobly aſſaſſinated by a vindictive 
rival; of a queen whoſe misfortunes had ſo near 
2 relation to the troubles which with-held Henry 
from the throne ſhe had occupied? Her beauty, 
her imprudencies, and her calamities, but too 
well juſtified by her crimes, did they not con- 
ſtitute her a real epic character, * 
of an intereſting epiſode ? 

The Earl of Eſſex too, fo long a faborite of 
that queen who devoted him to the ſcaffold, did 
not his fate preſent a fit occaſion to deſcribe the 
effects of female paſſions in general, by bring- 
ing the Engliſh into action, to pourtray theirs in 
particular? An event which has furniſhed a 


ſubject => a French tragedy, repreſented every 
day, 
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day, might it not have ſerved equally for that of 
one canto at leaſt in a French epic poem; 
But that would have been to depart from 
liers.; Elzihech acver wewid love widhthe Tac 
of Eſſex. She was old. And what ſignifies that? 
Achilles perhaps never killed Hector. Hiſtory 
relates that the ſiege of Troy ended in an ac- 
- commodation diſhonorable to the Greeks ; and 
that the fiege itſelf was far from a very glorious 
expedition. Homer wròte to a generation whoſe 
grandfathers probably aſſiſted at theſe treaties, 
and had a ſhare in their pretended exploits. 
Has he been che leſs laviſh in extolling the 

proweſs of his chimerical heroes? | 
In point of fact, was Henry IV. ever in 
England ? Was Queen Elizabeth to be deſcribed 
in love in the epiſode ? Was love even neceſſary 
to render her intereſting ;. to deſcribe her as a 
woman in action, as a living creature, inſtead 

of a lifeleſsbuſt ? | 

I fay nothing of ſo many other characters, 
whoſe number gives even to the unadorned hiſ- 
tory of thoſe times a dramatic air, ſo favorable 
to the epic ſubject: I will ſuppoſe that Mr. 
Voltaire may be held excuſable in not availing 
himſelf of them in that extent of which they are 
capable, by the powerful aid of ſome imaginations; 
| W DIPS that the moſt ſingular 
revolutions, 
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echtes the moſt memorable events, ſhould 
have eſeaped an author who might be ſaick to 
have them forced on him at every inſtant; and 
who muſt have been — uns Goal 1-7 
than to make uſe of, chem. 636 hea] 

Whence is it that he has ſaid nothing of Hot. 
land; of that admirable monument of human 


_ induſtry, of this barrier oppoſed by Deſpair to 


deſpotiſm; of thoſe natural allies of Henry TV. 
thoſe. irreconcileable and fucceſsful enemies © 
Philip II.? They enter ſo naturally, ſo neceſ- 
farily into the plan of the Henriade, that it muſt 
have been by an effort of labour and reflection, 
chat they were excluded from it. 

Ho happens it, that not a word is ſaid about 


ag as of the Portugueſe in Afia, or of 


the Spaniard in America; of thoſe immenſe and 
invaluable dominions, all united under the power 
of the fortunate Philip, and whoſe treaſures en- 
abled him to ſupport the league in their rebellion? 
The novelty of theſe events, the importance 


ol theſe poſſeſſions, and the preponderancy they 


gave to Spain in the ſcale of power; the riſing 
rivalſhip of the French, who began to view them 
with an envious eye, did not all this enter into the 
ſubject of a poem, whoſe epocha is fixed at the 
end of the 16th century, and in which the actors 
3 l and Spaniards? 

1 _.s But 
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But how to paſs from the river Euta to che 


ſean of Mexico and Calicut ? From Paris to Vera 
| Cruz, or Goa? How ? By an effort of imagi: 
nation, as Virgil has done in making Eneas and 
Dido contemporaries, who, lived at the diſtance 
of three hundred years from each other; or 
like Taſſo, who- ſeriouſly inliſts as a: ſoldier 
under Godfrey of Bologne; a Renaldo, that 
never exiſted; and aſſigns to him a miſtreſs, 
an Armida, no lefs chimerical : or again, like 
Arioſto, who pleaſamly gives to the fabulous 
Rolando a rival, and a fucceſsful one in the 
affections of an ideal Chineſe printefs, an Eaſtern 
Shepherd ; of whom copies are not uncommon 
in France, but whoſe original is no where to be 
met with but in the poet's brain. Some means 
ſhould have been found to draw the Indies to 
Henry's camp, and it does not appear that ſuch 
an attempt would have been impracticable, with- 
out even offending againſt probability. | 
The French proteſtants had already made more 
than one enterprize in theſe diſtant countries, 
A Chevalier de Villegagnon had founded in Braſi}, 
in the year 1552, if I miſtake not, a colony of 
proteſtants, under the orders and with the affiſt- 
ance of the Admiral de Colligni. This expe-- 
dition not proving ſucceſsful, fore other navi- 
_ of the ſame- A had, in 1564, 
; 9 made 
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made an attempt of the like nature on the coaſts 
of Florida, and were there cruelly maſſacred by 
the Spaniards. A detachment of Calviniſts, 
under the command of a Chevalier de Gorgues» 
had croſſed the ſeas, ſolely to revenge this murder 
of their brethren upon a people in other ITED 
diſtinguiſhed for their generoſity, but whoſe 
ſoldiers in this age, and more eſpecially in theſe 
newly diſcovered regions, ſeem too often to have 
loſt- ans of the r natural to their 
country. 
Might not t chest 0 navigators, attached 
by birth and religion to Henry IV. and his con- 
temporaries, have made their ſecond appearance 
with probability in the Henriade, and achieved 


new exploits againſt the een in relating 


the paſt? 


Beſides, as there were many Caſtilians and 
Portugueſe in the armies of the League, would 
it have appeared extraordinary, that ſome of 
theſe ſhould have ſerved under the ſucceſſors of 
Cortez or Pizarro? Might they not have had 
in their ſuite ſome Mexicans or Incas? Might 
not Villegagnon, or the Chevalier de Gorgues, 
have brought over ſome natives ? When Charles 
the XIIch. gained the battle of Narva, he made 
priſoner among the Ruſſians on the borders of 
the Baltic, a Tartar prince, born near the Palus 

3 Mieotides. 


. 
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Meotides. Might not the French poet have 
brought into the battle of Ivry, a deſcendant of 
Montezuma or Huſcar, and cauſed him to be 
_ difarmed by the French monarch? Overpowered 
by the, generolity of his conqueror, the Indian 
might relate to him che diſaſters, of his country, 
and reſolve to revenge ber wrongs, in taking part 
. with; thoſe who had juſtice on their fide, againſt 


deſtroyers. 
Might he not have met a e 2% a * or 


4 beloved miſtreſs, carried off by the Rochellois, 


in ſome of their expeditions againſt the new 
American ſettlements of the Spaniards ? Their 


gratitude, their converſion, their happineſs, or 


e 


that his new Abradates, in ſignalizing his grati- 
tude for the French Cyrus, ſhould, like him, be 
torn from his Panthea; might not all this, have 
furniſhed matter for an epiſode, at once varied, 
| pathetic, and ſublime ? 


Would any reader have accuſed the poet on 


| this occaſion of boldneſs, or of failing in Proba- 
bility? Would not even reaſon itſelf join in 
applauding the fiction, and does not true philo- 
ſophy offer here as many, and even more helps 
e poetry, than the gights of imagination? 
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In thus rejecting boauries which een aroſe 
j out of the ſubject; has Mr. Voltaire ' ſubſtituted: 
p others ir their room ſufficiently. ſplendid to pre- 
J venx oun regret ? Is it to diſplay his own riches 
chat he ſeems to have diſdained thoſe which his 
„ ſobject offered ? 1 ſee in his whole poem but 
t chree pieces which deſerve the title of epiſodes; 
t i that is, where he has endeavoured to detach him 
ſelf from hiſtory, and to give looſe to imagina- 
tion; the one is the journey to England, in the 
firſt canto; the next that to heaven, performed 
in a dream, in the 7th; and the third, which ig 
4 journey likewiſe, but ſomewhat different frbmm 
the other two, is chat of the Shepherdeſs d Anet, 
in the geh canto. Unfortunately if theſe are 
not taken from materials ſupplied by biſtory, 
they are copied from the neid and the Jeru- 
ſalem, which alone detracts from them a 8 
pore of their merit. 

I know it wilt be ſaid, that by un eftabliſkied 
right every modern writer is at liberty to borrow 
from thoſe who have gone before him, with- 
out ineurring cenfure'; Virgil borrowed from 
| Homer, Arioſto and Taſſo from Homer and 
0 | from Virgil; the deſcent into hell is taken from 
PP | rhe Odyfiey ;Alcida:and Armida are drawn after 
Dido. From this adoption of foreign ideas; when 
nen and embelliſhed in their own lahguage, 


E 3 . poets 
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poets. have never yet r N 
powers, or barrenneſs of invention. W 

No, doubtleſs, when they do embelliſh Sb 
Thus compare the'6th book of the ueid, with 
the invocation of the departed ſpirits in the 
_ Odyſley ; and then ſee if Virgil can be regarded 
as 2 copyiſt. In the Greek poem, Ulyſſes digs 
a hole at the mouth of a cave, which has a 
communication with Tartarus, he pours into it 
immediately flock thither to drink of it; until 
they have drunk they recognize no one: and not- 
. withſtanding this blindneſs, and their ætherial 
nature, the ſight of a ſword frightens and diſ- 
perſes them: at length when they are admitted 
to partake of this potent liquid, they recognize 
Ulyſſes, and tell him a number of filly, or if you 
will have it fo, ingenious conceits, 11 00 1 . 
this preparation. 

Pirgil's deſcent into hell: i is as noch ſuperior 
to this groſs puerility, as a perfect and finely cut 
diamond. is ta the ſand in which nature formed 
it. Are ite of Mr. Vahr rqually 
happy f 

The firſt, which is his viſit ts Loudan, leads 
big. to an inſulated recital; Elizabeth is there 
for no other end but to hear him, and wiſh 


on Lag Journey ; not 3 Angle feature is in- 
8 * 2 
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troduced that bears any relation to the manners 
of the Engliſh, to the magnificence of Lon- 
don, or to its commerce ; to the memorable 
reign of Henry VIII. and the manner in which 
the davghter of Anna Bullen had acquired the 
throne, after bzing excluded from it. We fee 
in this canto, as in the print which ſerves for its 
frontiſpiece, but a clofer, a man feated who is 
fpeaking, and a woman ſeated alſo and attending 
to him. 

What a falling off | is here from the original ! 
The poet begins with a deſcription of the found- 
ing of a ſuperb city; "before he introduces his 
hero telling his own ſtory, he firſt relates that 
of the place of which ic is natural for him 
to ſpeak, and of the ſovereign who is his au- 
ditor. The artifices of Venus have already 
prepared the reader for the conſequences of this 
tale on the unfortunate queen, and indeed at- 
tention leads her to affection, She indulges a 
flame for a hero who fo gracefully relates his 
misfortunes. . She gives way to a Paſſion which 
appears in itfelf innocent, and which is eyen 
fanctioned by policy; and ſhe falls a victim to it. 
The deſcription of her love, of her deſpair, and 
the cataſtrophe with which it concludes, is at 
once a maſter- piece of ſentiment and poetry, 


which has never yet been equalled in any language. 


E + Laſtly, 


# 
= 


"= 


not be ſufficiently admired, this piece, which 
abſtractedly conſidered, and ſtripped of every 


other, merit than the perſection of the pitta 


berween London and Paris, nearly. the ſame? 


5s o 
. Laftly,,By,an effort of genius which base 


uſelf, would. have excited the conſtant, wonder 
and the admiration, of men of every country, 


vas to the Romans interwoven: with one of the. 


moſt. remarkable events of their hiſtory: it ac- 


counted for the origin of that irreconcileable 
Hatred, which had ſo long prevailed between the 


deſcendants of Dido and of ZEngas, between 
Rome and Carthage; and in ſome meaſure, juſti- 
fies the ruin of the latter—cruſhed at length by 


the power of her more fortunate xival. Every 


man of letters knows, and can recite by heart, 
thoſe verſes eee TO a ei Marel to he 
end of. time, oP j a9 14 Ani 


Riſe ſome avenger of „ 1 ringe 


Wich fre and ſword—purſpe the perjur'd . 90 Neo 

Our arme, our ſeas, our ſhoxes oppoſed to theirs, 0110 

„ gation. | | 
l Davin, : 
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"Has he. feeble French imitation 0 
lea trace of theſe beauties, and more eſpecially 
the laſt, which, by a ſingular ſimilarity of circum- 
ftance, ſhould have preſented itſelf to the poet? 
Is not 1 the rivalſhip between England and France, 
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Was not this the place to have invented b 
equally ſpecious to explain why the ſtraits of Ca- 
luis, which ſeparate the two countries by the in- 
tetvention of ſo ſmall a ſpace, ſhould have made 
rower dir bo themink Tack 
x The kings . it is es 
the kingdoms were not; beſides, the buſineſs 
was not to copy this effort of genius in the R. 
neid, but to equal it, to ſubſtitute another, in 
is ſtead, which, notwithſtanding this temporary 
agreement of the two people, ſhould bear as 
pointed an alluſion to their ſecret! and hereditary 
diſpoſition towards each other. With fo ad- 
mirable a model in his view, and while pur- 
poſing to imitate it, Mr. Voltaire has reduced 
his et conference between the ſceptered 
; I ambaſſador, and the daughter of Henry the 
+ BE Eighth; to mere en m and 
| antitheſes, 1 0 
There is, perhaps, a Kill greater diffence 
Cats the dream, wherein a ſainted king be- 
comes the guide of Henry the Fourth, and the 
ſubterraneous paſſage in which a Sybil performs 
the like ſervice to Eneas.—In the ſame degree 
that the deſcription of the Latin poet is grand, 
fimple, affecting, clear, and ſxilfully interſperſed 
with a variety of Philoſophic, hiſtoric, mytho- 
hy _ logicab 
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or ol that celebrated reprabate who calls aloud, - 
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© logical, and moral matter, thar of the French i 
-- hurried, monotonous, and obſcure. 
Sil whit nhs news: fie Shice: d aj 


r e e e de 8 by the 


ſucceſſive meeting of Palinurus, Caron, Deipho- 
bus and Dido: there is not even a deſcription of 
Tartarus, which is not animated by painting and 
poetry, alike deſtined toimmortality;as' in _ 


the unhappy. Tytyus; - 


"A rav*tious vulture in his opened ſde 1 1 __ 
Her crooked beak, and cruel talons try dz: 
Lon eee 
The growing liver ſtill ſupply d the feaſt ; 

Still are his entrails fruitful to their pains, , 
Re h. immortal food remains. 


Drrpzz. 


2 


. th? at Rn 


_Durpex, | 


— many more with which mis piece abounds. 
deſeribed re 10 the pagan eee, 


the two travellers firſt paſs over the river Ache- 


ron, then traverſe the entrance into hell, in 
which there'is rather privation of happineſs than 
actual miſery. They then arrive at Tartarus 


itſelf, f in which are atrocious criminals, and real 
puniſhments; and, laſtly, — the Elyſian 


Fields, 


ung: - * 
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Pields, where futurity is unfolded to them a 
the borders of Lethe. All theſe diſtant regions 
were in effect placed by the fable year each 
other, and under the ſame power. The poet is 
at the ſame time a majeſtic philoſopher, and an 
accurate delineator of pg ens 
— in his days. 

But in the Henriade, the two kings! imme- 
diately aſcend into heaven, to aſſiſt at the judg- 
ment ot ſouls; from whence they are tranſparted 
in a whirlwind'into a chaos, where is hell accord; 
ing to the poet, and purgatory according ta tho 
int e is r and at the end 


„ 8 


3 nothing dE, this expedition; it is 
dot conformable-to our religious ideas; there is 
e reaſon to ſuppoſe that the author meant to 
give it as a ſyſtem of his own : what is it then? 

Certainly this blending together of terms and 
ideas, half pagan and half chriſtian, can never be 
ly WW deemed a beauty, in which we can neither trace 
me doctrine of one of theſe perſuaſions, nor find 
©- I any of the pleaſing illuſions which accompany 
m IF the other. It may even be ſaid that the mora- 
n If lity of the latter is far more rigid. Virgil places 
5 in that part of hell called Tartarus, not only 
in 


2, K. , 7 83 8 


thoſe guilty of ſacrilege, tyrants, and traitors 
" haye fold their country, but voluptuous : 
Ss, epicures, 


Alike vntimely ſatehed from their families and 


* 60 
| *epicures, and, hat is much more rigid, thoſe 


anſwer che purpoſe of the poers : ſince the duke 
died in 2712, and the Henriade, at that time 
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avaricious wretches who have not diſpenſed a 
part of their riches n 


tbe French 8 198 
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Ye who on flowery couches paſs'd'away _ 
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bephar we may be thi: better able to conceive 
the prodigious diſtance between the original and 
his imitator,' we muſt above all bring thoſe paſ- 
fages together wherein by a ſingular concurrence 
of circumſtances the two poets had preciſely; the 
ſame things to ſay, the ſame loſſes to deplore, 
and where conſequently the modern might, and 
even ought, to -_ taken the r rg his 
model. f OO * 8 b 


In the Eneid r A can an ee in 
the Henriade a young duke of Burgundy, both 


born to a throne, both affording the faireſt hopes, 


Heir country, extolled alike in che poems by 
the founders of thoſe families, whoſe glory it is 
ſuppoſed they would: have proved; and finally, 
both recently brought again into exiſtence, to 


25 715 "ee " called 
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* 
called the League, appeared in 47233 but this 
is all the ſimilarity between them. The la- 
mentis of Anchiſes are natural, affecting, 


r 
and mournful. tr 29248 17 


The gods tov high had rais'd the Roman fat; 
Were but their gifts as permanent, as great. 
What groans of men ſhall fill the Martian field, 
How fierce a blaze his flaming pile ſhall yield! 
What fun'ral pomp ſhall floating Tyber ſee, 
When "Tifing from his bed, be views the ſad Chunky 
No youth ſhall equal hopes of glory give, 
No youth afford ſo great a cauſe to grieve: 
The Trojan honor, and the Roman boaſt, 
Admir'd when living, and ador d when loſt ! 
Mirror of ancient worth, in early youth, 
Undaunted faith, inviolable truth! 
No ſoe unpuniſh'd in the fighting field, 
Shall dare thee foot to foot, with ſword and ſhield ; 
Much leſs in arms oppoſe thy matchleſs force, 
. When thy ſharp ſpurs ſhall urge thy foaming borſe. 
Ab, cou'di thou break thro” fate's ſeyere decree, 
© A new Marcellus ſball ariſe in thee! . 
Full canifters of fragrant lilies brivg, He. 

ix d with the purple roſes of the ſpring: __ 
eee : 
"This gift which parents to the children owe, g 

. e * 
Drop. 
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What punch youth dert near, whoſe manly face; | "it 
United majeſty and ſweetneſs grace? . 
1 57 
the graces which his form diſplay d l 
Death flutters round; health, beauty, all is gone,” 

He falls, juſt ready to aſcend the throne > © i 
Heaven form'd him all that's truly juſt and good 
Deſcended Bourbon from thy royal blood. 
Oh gracious God? ſhall fate but ſhew mankind | ] 
A flower ſo ſweet, and virtues ſo refin'd: | 
What could à ſoul ſo gen'rous not obtain? 
What joys wou'd France expetience from ket. 
Produc'd and nurtur'd by his foſtering hand, | 
Fair peace and plenty had enrich'd the land, * . 
Fach day ſome new beneficence had brought: 
Oh how ſhall Gallia weep! alarming thought? 
When one dark filent ſepulchre contains 

The ſon's, the mother's, and the fare's remains. 


What a difference! Does Anchiſes amuſe him- J 
ſelf in faying of Marcellus that he was a tranſi- 
tory flower? Does he apply the epithet of au- 
guſt to that blood which ſpringing from the po- 
ſterity of his ſon, was of conſequence his own ? 
Does he call the moſt upright of the Romans a 
young man who never was to fill the throne? 
An epithet the more fingular in the French au- 
thor, as he had before ſaid of Lewis the WS. 
that that monarch, 


| | - Ral'd bur Wein with Juftice.at his Ke: LETT... 
ated thar of courſe it is dibenh dd be dub jut. 


| 6 himſelf with faying he would 
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have loved his people ? An eule on f@ weak 


ben en ome new bees bad brought: 


in eulogium, moreover, which is but a repeti- 


tion, ſince the poet has already ſaid, ſome few 
lines above, of the cardinal of Amboiſe, that 


To bim aloge was Gallia's homage dear, 
To him alone her homage was fincere. 


And, laſtly, let us ſee if the ancient Trojan more 
drily breaks off in a cold exclamation on the 
afflicting image of a tomb, and in an anecdote 
unintelligible without a note or a previous know- 
jedge of the fact, that this whole family became 
extinct at once. Anchiſes does not complain 


$ 


to the gods of their hard treatment of Mar- 


cellus; he accuſes them of being jealous of 


him. „ The fates will but ſhew him to the 


& earth; fathers of heaven! Rome, had ſhe 
« preſerved him, would have appeared to you 


* too powerful.” If he ſpeaks of a tomb, it is 


that he may join with it an image which gives it 
animation, .. and renders the idea affecting and 
ſoft. © With what regret ſhall the field of Mars 
« reſound | what tears, oh T'yber ! as thou paſſeſt 
« the verge of that tomb newly erected on thy 


rw ſhalt thou ſee. ſhed !” ply is not at the 
OHV 14 | 4] - expence 


6 dere r oss 71 
expence of the great men of, bis line. that, be 
praiſes his young deſcendant. < Never ſhall 
child have afforded ſuch grounds for the moſt 
« ſanguine hopes,” nec puer. It appears to 
22 me that there is contained in theſe words an ad- 
mirable delicacy; far from making him eclipſe 
the ancient heroes; his | greateſt merit will be to 
- poſſeſs their virtues and fidelity; “ heu pietas, 
« heu priſca fides !” At length, he thus addreſſes 
him: * Unhappy boy ! ſhould'ſt thou be able 
e to vanquiſh the cruelty of thy fate, thou will/ſt 
dc prove a real Marcellus—give me lilies. in 
* abundance, that I may cover his dear ſhade 
«with flowers, that J may at leaft offer to it 
cr this unavailing homage:” This is the ſpeech 
of Anchiſes, as far as the weakneſs of the idiom, 
and my on want of power enable me to render 
it. We may diſcover through it the expreſſion 
and che poetry of the original: accordingly, 
though we are neither Auguſtus nor Octavia, 
and though eighteen centuries are ſince elapſed, 
this piece forces tears. from us.—Can its feeble 
copy do the like? The epiſode of Gabrielle, 
when compared with thoſe of Dido and Armida, 
is no leſs inferior in the detail of circumſtances, 
and is moreover eſſentially deſective in itſelf, be- 
e cauſe the hero is debaſed. Every thing coneurs 
| e Henry the Fourth in his unfortunate 
od I 12 ' adventure 
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Hil. Ac, airs repreſented i in the 


Z eee N 
RB M incident, or the 
manner in which it is conducted, and in which 
* it finiſhes? to that ſudden and tender reconciliation 
unexpectedly produced through the intervention 
of Diſcord to this amour, which aroſe from 
chance, and which vaniſhes like ths,intrigues of 
a campaigner, the day after its birth? The 
reader who reflects finds here but one embartaſ- 
ment, which is, to determine whether the hero 
Anden be quits inen, than when lying 
at her feet. _ - 

Dido conceives a paſſion for a ſtranger; but 
with what ſkill is her weakneſs conducted! how 
well does ſhe appear juſtified ! how many inte- 
reſting events are produced from it ! The object 
of her affection is a hero, and the ſon of the 
goddeſs of love; it'is under the appearance of 
generoſity that this paſſion inſinuates itſelf into 
her heart; Eneas is as unfortunate as he is ami- 
able; his eloquence finiſhes what his adverſity, 
his form, and the power of his mother had be- 
gun; nor was it till a moſt pathetic tale had diſ- 
played his virtues in their full luſtre, that ſhe 
wholly yields herſelf up to the paſſion with which 
2 . 7 F "A 
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he inſpired her. Beſides, 'ſhe defended herſelf 
againſt it: ſhe for a long time oppoſed to this riſing 
attachment, her ancient reſolution to contract no 
new alliance, the remembrance of her firſt huſ- 
band, a regard to her own' glory: nothing is 
omitted which might ſerve to give proofs of 
her virtue, and to render her weakneſs excuſable. 
And at length to accompliſh her fall, it was 
neceſſary that her mind ſhould be previouſly 
diſpoſed to tenderneſs, by that kind of emotion 
which accompanies the pomp of a ſplendid fefti- 
val; Juno and Venus muſt concert together to 
overcome her reſiſtance. To effect her over- 
throw, all the merits of a hero, all the influence 
of two powerful divinities, all thoſe incidents 
which, taking the mind by ſurpriſe, lead to the 
 diſcoyery of paſſion, muſt combine together. And 
what grandeur, what poetry, what truth is there 
not in the general repreſentation, and in each 
particular detail of this unhappy attachment! 
Taſſo has likewiſe made his hero in love. He 
has deſcribed him for a moment buried in plea- 
ſure: but when Rinaldo abandons himſelf to the 
careſſes of Armida, independent of the power 
of magic, by which he is captivated; it is in a 
time of exile and leifure, ata time when his 
mind was inflamed with juſt reſentment againſt 
his general, and when an order which he could 
| | | noc 
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not ae cauſed his abſence from the chriſtian 
„Lee remertibercd too, that it is a TY, 
an enchantreſs, free and miſtreſs of herſelf, by 
| whom he is ſought after, the triumph which he 
gains over her can neither tarniſh his own repu- 
tation, nor affect the intereſts of his party; on 
the contrary, he is ſtill victorious, and almoſt 
an hero while ſuffering himſelf to be enſlaved : 
it is as we may ſay honor, which gives him up 
to love. In ſhort, he is not only in the flower 
of youth, and conſequently in the ſeaſon when 
errors are moſt readily excuſed, but the paſſion 
which he inſpires, and which he himſelf feels, 
continues long enough to acquire a ſort dof dig+ 
nity : for love becomes ennobled by conſtancy. i 
A conſiderable interval elapſes, and a variety of 
events, take place, between the period which 
ſhews him enervated by pleaſure, and that which 
reſtores him to glory: his tranſports are not be- 
gun and concluded in the ſame canto. ; 
But Henry, in a mature age, with the expe- 
rience of misfortune, in the moſt critical mo- 


firſt appearance of pleaſure: at a time, when 
after gaining a battle, his abſence might cauſe 
him to loſe the fruits of it, he abſents himſelf 
without reflection, and for what? to ſeduce a 
F 2 . _ young 


ment of his affairs, delivers himſelf up to the 
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young perſon whoſe innocence he. ought, eſpe- 
cially after his journey to heaven, to have re- 
ſpeed; and what is ſtill more ſcandalous, and 
ſtill more inconceivable, this young perſon is the 
daughter of one of his old 'officers, who at the 
very moment is hazarding his life in his ſervice. 

It is the author who informs us, 


| — waits her fire, 
Who faithful to our kings, and old in arms, 
Had follow'd Henry's enſigus in the field. 


In' return, the great Henry goes to ſee his daugh- 
ter, ſeduces and abandons her, and all this in an 
inſtant of time. 

But is that the fact? no; firſt, as I have al- 
ready ſaid, Gabrielle in hiftory is nothing leſs 
than a ſimple ſhepherdeſs, eafily ſeduced and 
ſoon forgotten : but were it even the truth, that 
was not an anecdote that ſhould have been ſeized 
and introduced into an epic poem ; on the con- 
trary, it ſhould have been wholly ſuppreſſed, or 
metaphorſed by an effort of the imagination. 
The charms of Armida are no where ſuffered to 
operate to the prejudice of Rinaldo's fame. This 
_ artifice ſhould have been imitated. - Were it 
neceſſary to ſpeak of the weakneſs of a hero, it 
ſhould have been covered with a veil, which 
would have reſcued | it from i ignominy. 
9... It 
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It appears true then, that the author of the 
Hetitiade has not embelliſhed his ſubject, that 
he has even voluntarily weakened it, by neglect- 
ing to avail himſelf of thoſe beauties which, na- 
turally ariſe out of it; and inſtead of that mix- 
rure of fiftion which in other epic poems, whoſe 
names have been conſecrated by time, furniſhes 
the ground of a career at once ſo rapid, and not- 
withſtanding fo well ſuſtained, fo varied, and fo 
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intereſting; we find in this but a frigid mo- 


notony ; we admire, indeed, the fine verſes with 
which it often abounds, eſpecially in the level 
and defcriptive parts, but the events neither ex- 
cite intereſt or paſſion. In à word, if I may 
be permitted to give, my opinion, the Henriade 
is rather a diſſertation in rhyme, an ornamented 
treatiſe in verſe, on the latter half of the ſixteenth 
3 than a poem. 

But it will be faid, the author could do no 
more; he was deprived of one grand reſource, 
open to all his predeceſſors, that of the mar- 
vellous: our religion forbids thoſe fictions which 
paganiſm authoriſed, and our manners fuch as 
were tolerated by the cuſtoms of chivalry. The 
Italians, who have immortaliſed Armida and 
Rolando, were enabled to ſubſtitute the wonders 
of magic and. the illuſions of enchantment, in- 
ſtead of the deities of Greece and Rome: this 

F 3 the 
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the n name of his hero, the proximity of the time, 
and the progreſs of letters i in our age, denied to 
Mr. Voltaire. Aſſuredly an Iſmeno would have 
made but a poor figure by the ſide of the duke 
of Mayenne; we ſhould have condemned the 
poet if he had, like Taſſo, enchanted by a ſor- 
cerer. all the trees of the foreſt of Bondy, in or- 
der to prevent the ſiege of Paris; and although 
the charming d'Eſtrees was, perhaps, in reality 
more beautiful than the ſuppoſed Armida, the 
Pariſian, author would not have been excuſed 
had he built, by the ſtroke of a wand, a beauti- 
ful magic palace in the midſt of d'Anet's park, in 
which Henry ſhould have been immured within 
walls of adamant. . 

I acknowledge it: neither is it theſe fairy tales 
which have eſtabliſhed the ſucceſs. of the Jeru- 
ſalem and the Orlando. On the contrary, they 
would have proved their downfall, or have ſunk 
them i into contempt, without thoſe juſt repreſen- 
tations, without thoſe affecting and grand ſituations, 
with which the {kill of the artiſts has embelliſhed 
theſe chimeras. What father le Boſſu ridicu- 
' louſly enough calls the machinery, that is, the 
intervention of ſupernatural beings, I do not 
think at all W ee to Ne! open. 


Virgil 
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* Virgil has adopted it, but it is likewiſe. the 
„ part of his poem. The gods of Ho- 
mer do not caſt a damp on the Iliad, becauſe 
they are but men: they have their language and 
paſſions, and moreover enter for nothing mo 
the fineſt parts of this revered poem. | 
They, are not. to be found. in the, parting of 
Hector and Andromache, nor in that nervous 
ſcene, ſo fraught with varied e between 
the deputies of the Grecks, and. Achilles re- 
fuling them his aſſiſtance; they form no part of 
the adventure of Patroclus, nor of that ſcene, 
perhaps ſtill more beautiful than any of the reſt, 
wherein Priam comes to kiſs the hand ſtained 
with the blood of his ſon: we connot conſider 
28 an intervention of a: divinity, the ſubaltern 
part which Mercury performs. It is not, there- 
fore, the marvellous which conſtitu tes the merit 
of theſe models in the art of relating, deſcribing, 
and moving; but theſe pieces are intereſting, 
becauſe they preſent nothing but what is natural. 
In fairy tales the marvellous is profuſely intro- 
duced; accordingly they intereſt not: far from 
the epic poem not being able to diſpenſe with 
gods, with ſorcerers, or intellectual beings, how- 
ever perſonified ; I am perſuaded, on the con- 
trary, that the only means of .cqualling at preſent 
the models handed down to us in this ſpecies of 
F 4 writing, 
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vriting, and to form others equal to them, would 

be to hr 1 theſe n and n ex- 
ts. 

True epic fictions would conũt of events ſkil· 
fully conceived, artfully arranged, and happily 
deſcribed. Theſe poems ate romances in verſe ; 
intereſt accordingly in theſe, as in romances, 
ſhould give birth to grand ' paſſions; happily 
ſeized and ably developed; to incidents, regu- 
larly connected and well related; to epiſodes, 


which arife without conſtraint, and interwoven 


in fuch a manner as to prolong the action of the 
poem, without ſuſpending its effect, or weaken- 
ing its force; in ſhort, an addreſs, a fecundity 
to multiply ſituations capable of calling forth the 
paſſions, traits which depi& the hero but by means 
of facts, in which they are ſeen to act, and not 
of words, which only diſcover the author. 
This is the rxufe machinery of the neid, 
the Inad, the Jeruſalem, the Orlando, &c. and 


not the gods and bugbears, which, if they ſtood 


alone, would have been abandoned, with Tom 
Thumb and Blue Beard, to children. Theſe 
fictions exiſt independent of a change of man- 
ners, or the variations of prejudice in doctrines 
or in government ; they are allied to the heart, 
which is always the fame ; to that natural diſ- 
poſition by which we are * led to admire 

what 
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what is great, to eſteem what is ingenious, and 
to ſympathiſe with what is pathetic. This is 
the true marvellous, which has ſucceeded in all 
ages, and which offers to true poetry a thouſand 
times more reſources than all the vitchcrafts and | 
enchantments i in the world. 

Even ſuppoſing, with father le Boſſu, a ma- 
chinery ſtill neceſſary, it is not the impoſſibility 
of ſupplying one which conſtitutes the weakneſs 
of the Henriade, fince the author, like his pre- 
deceſſors, has avalled himſelf of this help in 
adopting their inventions; but he has been as 
unfortunate in this as in his other attempts. 
For inſtance, we ſee Diſcord perſonified in his 
work, as in the Orlando; ſhe is even a per- 
ſonage of much greater conſequence ; in the 
Italian poem ſhe plays but a ſubaltern and mo- 
mentary part, whereas ſhe is the foul, the mover, 
and the entire machinery of the French one. 
To appreciate the imagination of the two poets, 
we need but compare the effects reſpectively pro- 
duced by them from this e * they 
have in common choſen. | 

In the Henriade, Diſcord is \ perfonified wh 
the fourth canto, and ſhe appears for herſelf 
alone; d'Aumale is expoſed in a Ally, ſhe 
trembles to loſe him. 5 


a 


As 


Sorbonne, an office it appears to me ſhe was 
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As barb'rous as the fiend, ſhe fears to loſe 

A life fo needful to her, ſhe to his ſuccor flies, 
And *gainſt ſurrounding enemies his breaſt defends 
a nch n rae Fea 


g 


He e from chence; the departs to Rome 
in fearch of Policy to. come. and corrupt the 
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herſelf very capable of executing ; the . a 


ſecond journey to hell, to engage Fanaticiſi to 
come and prepare the aſſaſſination of Henry the 
Third, a function which appears neither above 
nor beneath her own power; ſhe then for a mo- 
ment animates the Sixteen, and finiſhes with an 
invocation to Love to come and enſlave Henry 


the F ourth. * 
In all this, excepting the protection Sick ſhe 


| affords to q Aumale, and her league with Love, 


It is ſingular enough that Mr. Voltaire, fearful of gir- 
Ing too much into the marvellous, from a regard to the phi- 
loſophy of his age, has armed Diſcord with a ſhield, which 
Homer himſelf would never have done. This poet, an exact 
obſerver of proprieties, never gives this ſort of armour but 
to thoſe deĩties whoſe attributes it in ſome ſort coincided 
with; to Jupiter, the ſupreme god; to Minerva, and to 
Mars, the peculiar: divinities of war. Neptune, Apollo, 
and Mercury have no ſhield ; when they wiſh to engage in 
the field they borrow the Ægis, or clothe themſelves in the 


armour of ordinary combatants: a proof, in my opinion, 
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that even in his enthuſiaſm Homer did not loſe fight of his 
reflection. 


* , and that be hazarded nothing without 
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which are not two very great or marvellous in- 
cidents, the hiſtory is didactically followed. The 
Diſcord of Mr. Voltaire is to be found equally 
with, P. de Thou as in the Henriade: this pre- 
tended fury. i is there no longer a poetical perſon- 
age, but a name given to the ſpirit which ani- 
mated the league and its partiſans. 1 
This name 100 is as ill imagined as it is il 
applied : with equal propriety might the poet 
have perſonified Ambition, Revenge, &c. and 
have aſſigned them the ſame parts which he 
has to Diſcord, In the conduct of the latter 
we perceive nothing characteriſtic of her name, 
or rather on the contrary. ſhe belies it ; for, in- 
ſtead of being employed in cauſing diviſion, her 
ſole care is to promote union. 
It is true, that the object of the union thus 
effected, is to produce miſchief, but this ſigni- 
ßes not; to juſtify her title ſhe ſhould have ac- 
compliſhed this by diſſeminating diforder, miſ- 
truſt, and hatred: the object of her manceuvres 
in the party of Henry, ſhould be to detach 
his friends from his intereſts, and to incite 
them againſt each other, - inſtead of being con- 
fined as they are, to ſtrengthen the union of his 
Would you behold a real Diſcord, a Diſcord. 
poetical and active, ſee one delineated by Arioſto. 
| A 
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A cioud of mfiäck ig wins, and in perſect union, 
threaten Chriftendom under the command of 
Agramant, the Agamemnon of theſe new Greeks, 
God employing ſecondary cauſes for the prefer- 
vation of his church, ſends an angel in ſearch of 
' Diſcord, and orders her to perplex theſe mil. 
creants; to excite ſuch divifions in the troops as 
fhall confound and defeat their enterpriſes. The 
angel feeks her, and finds her in a chapter of 
monks, (obſerve that the Orlando is an hero- 
comic poem, a ſpecies of which 1 ſhalt ſhortly 
ſpeak,) he announces his commiſſion to her, 
e departs, and alights on the infidel army. 
The camp is immediately filled with diſſen- 
tions, diſputes, and quarrels of every kind: the 
moſt important ariſe among the principal war- 
riors, who determine to ſettle them by fingle 
combat. As there are four whoſe mutual inte- 
reſts are involved in the moſt complicated per- 
plexity, they are forced to draw lots to know 
who is to begin the battle. The lot falls on 
Mandricard and Rodomant. The day is fred: 
whatever concern theſe diſorders, and ſtill more 
this mode of appealing them, may cauſe to the 
great Agramant, he is forced to conſent. - 

All the cuſtoms of knight-errantry are pour- 
trayed and deſcribed wich the greateſt ſplendor 
by the poet. Two tents are prepared at the 


extremities 
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n, 

of extremities of the camp, to which the comba- 
cs. WH rants reſpectively repair, each with his ſquires, 
tr WW whoſe office it is to preſent him with the different 
of pieces of his armour. One, of the ſquires in 
if- W giving Mandricard his ſword, which is that of 


as Rolando, recogniſes. it; he had formerly vowed 
he to conquer this ſword: likewiſe, and determines 
to keep it. A great diſpute enſues. Roger, 
one of the four knights whoſe combat was de- 
layed by the event of the lots, renews his pre- 
tenfions, and will no longer reſpe& the order 
agreed on, becauſe it was infringed by, a new 
competitor. Mandricard challenges both foes 
at the ſame time: they all go out in a rage, 
ready to attack each other ; and here are already 
three duels for one. 
Agramant aſtoniſhed at the uproar, haſtens 
thither with his Neſtor, the old Marſillus : whilſt 
they are ſeeking the means of reconciliation, a a 
dreadful tumult ĩs heard in the other tent. Rodo- 
mont was ready to mount his charger, of which he 
had gained poſſeſſion after many adventures, when 
one of the ſquires examining the harneſs of the 
fiery ſteed, perceives him to be his dear Cream- 
face, an excellent horſe, which had been formerly 
ſtolen from him, and ſince the loſs of which 
he had ſworn to go on foot till he ſhould find 
him again. He inſtantly ſeiſes the bridle, makes 
oath 
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oath that he will never again quit it, and draw 
his ſword in ſupport of his right: hence pro- 
ceed mutual £45 44 1 and a n 
tumult. 80 

Agramant leaves Marſlllus to reſtrain one c 
the tents within bounds, and returns haſtily to 
the other, followed by a great number of the 
principal officers of the army, all like him much 
ſurpriſed at this new miſchance. Among theſe 
is the haughty Marphiſa, an invincible Amazon, 
arrived- lately in the Mooriſh camp, with the 
ſole deſign of challenging the knight-errants 
in the army of Charlemagne. Hearing the 
ftolen horſe ſpoken of, ſhe recollects being ac- 
quainted with his owner, and that on the ſame 
day when he was thus cheated by a knave, ſhe 
herſelf loſt a rich and valuable ſword. She is 
' much- ſurpriſed to find the thief in the fuite 0 
d' Agremant, who, to reward him, has made 
him a king : ſhe falls on the crowned plunderet, 
drags him to the neck of the horſe to hang 
him, and challenges Agramant himſelf, if he in- 
terpoſes his authority. This completes the gene- 
ral confuſion; and all the intereſted parties hav- 
ing their troops in the army and their party in 
the council, the diſorder that muſt reſult from 
theſe diviſions in the hoſt of n ene- 
mies may be eaſily conceived, 
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This is what is achieved by Diſcord in the 
Orlando en paſſant, where ſhe is but an epiſodic 
and momentary perſonage : this is what Arioſto 
has produced from nothing, what ſcarcely occu- 
pies in his work a quarter of a canto. I know 
not if in all the ancient and modern poets there 
is to be found a paſſage which gives ſtronger 
apa of genius and imagination. | 

Cervantes has imitated it with conſiderable art 
in his Don Quixote; but Cervantes is but a 
copyiſt. How weak and inefficient appears, the 
proſing Diſcord of the French author, after the 
active one of the Italian! It is not then owing 
to the revolution which has taken place in our 
manners and religion, that the Henriade is fo 
far inferior, even in point of machinery, to the 
poems which have gone before it. 

It abounds with very fine portraits I have ac- 
knowledged ; but I repeat, theſe cold inanimate 
images freeze the poem : other epic works have 
their portraits likewiſe, but they reſult from the 
action of their heroes; they are not hung up 
ud faſtened motionleſs to a wall, till the eye of 
| the ſpectator ſhall happen to catch them: it is 
the reader, who having ſeen the characters in 
action, figures them to himſelf, their forms, their 
. ->.19g and n are WON to his ima- 
1 gination, 
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arm as on. 


[Dons Ariatto f 0 dibkg the araoes of 
 foul,, the generolity, the haughty heroiſm of a 
knight, who is aboye all things apprehenſive left 
he ſhould be ſuſpected of ſecking-}to avail him- 
{elf of unfair advantages in battle, who wiſhes 
to be indebted to his proweſs alone for his fame; 
he does not loſe time in meaſuring terms and 
ſonorous verſes, metaphyſically to deſcribe what] 
paſſes in the breaſt of the warrior, he produces 
on the ſcene, Roger armed by the enchanter 
Atlant with a marvellous ſhield compoſed of a 
fingle diamond, whoſe luſtre at once ſtrikes the 
beholders blind, and deprives them of all power 
of motion. This is an imitation of the head 
of Meduſa, but what follows is an imitation of 
no one. 

R has taken the Wield becauſe, it is ir- 
penetrable, and becauſe the laws of chivalry do 
not deny to valour any help that it may derive 
from the ſuperior temper or ſolidity of arms; 

but he carefully covers it with a veil, in order 
chat he may by no means be indebted to its other 
In the midſt of a ſcuffle however, wherein he is 


| inſulted by ſtrangers, who attack him ſeveral of 
them together, a blow is ſtruck on the veil, which 
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teats it, * light manifeſts itſelf; the whole 
troop. in a moment fall motionleſs, and the hero, _ 
finds himſelf. out of, danger. 7... 


WT But diſdaining APpfrntufe help, which ſeems 


to leave his courage in doubt, be perceives 2 A 
deep well, into which be baſtens to plunge the 
burning ſhield, and precipitates; it before him, 


_ that he may no longer be ſuſpected « of relying 
more on, the aſſiſtance of magic than bis own 


ſword, „This trait from Orlando is doubtleſs 
fine even in a fabulous hero; and, what prevented. 
Mr. Voltaire from. creating the Ie on ones undder 
real names? en ave the 1 
Whatever had, a tendency to e lev b 

to loften, to ſurpriſe, « or to intere Ts =: 
eagerly adopted by the epic Poets, eveh among 
the moderns who pteceded Mr. Voltaire; ; they | 
have. in ſome. fort . prodigally dealt them out 
Vith equal profuſion $4 ſucceſs, Sometimes i it 
is from incidents ri ing, in the common, order 
of , EVENTS, which, are. tendered. extraordinary by 


1 Ai ds deriyed from genius alone; at others the 


reumſtanccs, though. in chemielyfe romantic, 
axe introduced with ſuch attention, to probability, 
A | pourtgayed, in a manner fo, patheric, chat 
tt heart 1 is captivated before the hair 
Sn rad rime for cenſure, 
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Tus chat a jealous womgh ſhould be driven 

| & repibiches, duese, und eren Kal ole 
againſt a rival, is what "often happens, and re 
 qvires tio grear effort of thi wind to conttive ; 
- But that ſhe ſhould enjoy the Rtisfation. of fee- 
ing chis rival expoſtd to the danger of lofing her 
We by the bands of that lover who is thought 
„or of depriving him of exiſtence by 


mmfairhfult, 
tier owt1z that ſuch a one as fhe fhould enjoy 
this ſcene wich delight, and that it flrould be 4 
-probabte conſequence of eontemmpt, is an inte- 
being Retion, well adapred to the epopeia whith 
is to be found in Arioſto. | 
That a lovet by ahother mika / rendered 
equally probable, ſbould have the misfortune to 
kill his miſtreſs, while he ſuppoſes himſelf en- 
gaging and conquiering his mortal foe, +4 fle- 
| ion leſs natural indeed, but equally dittreſling, 
and calculated to move Every heart: this is to 
be found in the Jerüſalem, when Tancred tits 

. Clorinda for Argant, whoſe armour ſhe wore, and 
it is there admirably managed, Again, a lover 

Equally delicate nad faichfil, but excluded by 
che relations of his miſtteſs, a celebrated warrior, 
is inſbrmed that, with the view of #epilfing all 
his fivats, and inforing him ber hand; ſhe has 
formed the reſolution of beſtowing it only upon 
him who can vanquiſh her in the liſts ; that, by a 
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ouncurrenee of extraordinary circumſtances, he 
finds himſelf compelled to maintain his combat 
under the name, the arms, and for the benefit 
of a ſtramger who had preſerved his life; ſo that 
if he is overcome, he is liable to the ſuſpicion 
of having betrayed the confidence of his bene-. 
fattor, and thus become, in a double point of 
view, unworthy of his miſtreſs ; and, if he proves | 
victor; it muſt be to throw her into the arms of © 
another. This again is a fiction, which intereſts 
and affects the reader in a moſt ſenſible degree; 
and it is che ground of the epiſode of prince 
Leon at the concluſion of the Orlando. All the 
ſituations, it is true, ariſe from the miſtakes 
juſtified by the cuſtoms of chivalry. The 
vizors of -the helmets in thoſe times concealed 
the combatants, who were not otherwiſe diſtin- 
guiſhable but by particular marks, as their horſes, 
xeir armour, &c. and the cuſtom of fighting 
nich the face uncovered, which preceded our 
wn of braving lead, iron, and fire, with the 
tire body expoſed, deprives our poets of this 
ource, ſo fertile in beauty; but how many 
ders remain open to them? With how max 
ac 7 do the authors I have | 
numerated furniſh them? 

The Henriade, as-I babe 8 
n one ſingle amour, an amour which 
| 6 2 occupies 
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vecupies but a ſingte'canto;” which does not de- 
pend on the poem, an amour which degrades 
the hero without exalting the miſtreſs, which 
afflicts the mind, without affecting the heart. 
Ariofto has twenty, all varied, all pleaſing, al 
interwoven in intereſting epiſodes, related to the 
principal action of the poem, and adapted to 
the ſeveral characters of the perſonages; and in 
deſcribing which the poet ſometimes diſcovers 
the tendereſt ee be at Saen the moſt pos 
— humor. {13 4 

Iſabella and Zerbin are —_— of abi k and 
delicacy. - Roger is more ardent, and Brada- 
mante more empaſſiotied, but always decent. 
Mendriard is a libertine, and tlie beautiful Dc 
ralixa preciſely what a woman ſhould be to pre 
fer ſuch a lover. Rodomonte abandoned by her 
plays a ridiculous part: his diſaſter is comic 
and he is, notwithſtanding, not diſparaged by 
Alkine, Angelica, Medor, and ſeveral othe 
throw into the vaſt field of the Orlando an in 
exhauſtible variety; there is no mind, no hea 
but may find materials whereon to Exerciſe thi 
*® ſenſibility they poſſeſs, whether derived fron 
their natural organization, or ffom a taſte de 

— — and perfected by reflection. on 
Taſi6is leſs fertile: he is always grave, alwa) 
Meme! but, as I ſaid before, the tenderne! 
* | wh 
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which breathes through every page of his Wh 
tempers its elevation. | 
In the A neid Dido is but an pune = 
how beautiful a one! How {6ft is the beginning, 
how animated its concluſion !. In the Iliad Bri- 
ſeis is a ſort of ,outwork yithout action; but 
Andromache occupiès a grand place in the pic- 
ture; and this ſcene of conjugal love, depicted 
vith the moſt expreſſive traits, disfigures none 
of the-paſſions. with which it is ſurrounded, nor 
is itſelf weakened by them. In the Henriade 
we perceive none of theſe beauties, nor even any 
thing which can furniſh us with the . leaſt trace 
of them. | 

Aſter theſe 8 1 3 are 1 
nee merits of this work ? Firſt, as I have 
- obſerved, the title of epic, which is a very in- 
conſiderable one, and the ſtill more eſſential ex- 
cellence of containing ſome very fine verſes, and 
ſome portraits admirably drawn; of collecting 
together in the text and in the notes annexed to 
it, the principal events of an epocha ever memo- 
rable to the French nation; of furniſhing to thoſe 
amongſt' them who have: the charge of educating: 


pouch, - ſome details, which they may compare in 


their language with the fine deſeriptions taken 
from the poets of antiquity. This will not pre- 
yent the work from exhibiting the inferiority of 
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den every ſubject. 


them; they found in it ſome lively paſſages againft 


11 vous 


ies author, and proyes only, that amid the ya- 
riety of mental powers which nature had pro- 
©, dul endowed Nm with, MME folic 
T2 "In other reſpeRts Fam inclined eee 
it is rather owing tb the precipitation of Mr. 
Voltaire's friends than to himſelf, that we ſhould 
impute the imperſections of the Henriade, and 
even its exiſtence. He had, as it is well known, 
conceived the plan, and made his firſt ſketch of 
It, at an age when it is difficult to conceive that 
he ſhould be able to do juſtice to ſuch an at- 


tempt, eſpeeially while dividing his time, and 
devoting his attention in the manner he did, to 


d tte ſobjects of literature. - The ſociety he 


then lived in was compoſed of friends rather en- 
lightened than rational, poſſeſſed of more deli- 
cacy than, paſſion, delivered up to a 
proper enough for the cultivation of taſte, but 
not calculated to rouſe the imagination, and va- 
wing themſelves on a nnen 


ki The draught of the Henriade, winder ite mane 
of the League, was very highly applauded by 


the prieſthood which pleaſed them, and ſome fine 
verſes which they admiired with tilt more reaſon : 

they were not * NY coldnefs of their 
4 WM | Principles. 
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EPIC POEMS. 87 
principles. Inſtead of giving the young author 
ſuch wholeſome advice as would have induced 
him to abandon the deſign, they loaded him with 
ſuch eulogiums as induced him to commit it 
to the preſs, not only before the coloring was 
complete, but before any thing was ſettled either 
in the deſign or in the execution. 

Theſe praiſes thus laviſhly beſtowed, caſt 
an illuſion before the public; and even the au- 
thor himſelf, fortified by theſe againſt his own 
internal conviction, has all his life long labored - 
to poliſh his ſketch, but he never thought of im- 
proving or enlarging the plan of it, and had he 
conceived the deſign, perhaps he might not 
have been able to execute it. He would con- 
ſtantly have preferred the more eaſy labor of the 
theatre, and the numberleſs more pleaſing oc- 
cupations which he had formed, to that pro- 
found meditation, and thoſe laborious efforts ne- 
ceſſary to form the plan of a epic poem, 
and ſtill more to amend that of a bad one, 
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TEARLx about the fame time that Mr. 


epopeia, he adventured to try the burleſque. We 
find in the hiſtory of France a ſecond epocha, 


of our remarks: that is, the reign of Charles the 
deventh; the events and che two monarchs beay 
a like affinity to each other.. 


amiable and indulgent ; they alike intermingled 
pleaſures and buſineſs, love and war ; both were 


proſcribed in their own dominions, and had to 
wreſt from their ſubjects, ſupported in rebellion 
by foreigners, their own: territories, which were 


likewiſe the ſame. It was the care of each, 


and plenty in their provinces, that had been ſo 
8 12 9 long 


Voltaire was thus occupied on the ſerious 


almoſt ſimilar to that which has been the ſubject 


Charles and Henry were both Ane ben 


when ſettled on the throne, to re- eſtabliſn order 
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long in a ſtate of defolation. Laſtly, they both 
met with a melancholy and premature death; 
the one periſhed with hunger, for fear of being 
pil by his fm) the aber Kel by the hand 
of one of his ſubjects. 

The firſt difference we perceive between them 
is, that religion, which 60 e all the misfor- 
tunes of Henry, had no influence on the affairs 
of Charles; and a ſecond is, the ſurpriſing event 
which diſtinguiſhes the reign of the latter, in 
the ſuccour he derived from the Maid, ſur- 
nemed-d'Orleans, becauſe: her firſt exploit was 
tur of anking the Engli raiſe che Gage of Ga 
town. 

If ane of theſe ea n 
of the epopeia, and capable of furniſhing the ſub- 
ject of an heroic poem, why ſhould not the ſe- 
cond bo entitled to the like honor? Joan of 
Arc, without doubt, fighting for her country, 
equalling the moſt renowned warriours in valour 
and ſucceſs, carries nothing ridiculous in it. 
The Clorindas, the Marphiſas, the Bradamantas 
the Camillas are not fo, and it may be fairly 
queſtioned. if they ever — the ſhepherdek 

"pf Vancouleurs.' 
The daſtaruly cruelty, which not debigrliide to 
canquer, was capable af avenging itſelf on her cou- 
. 
| have 1 
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have ſupplied a moſt affecting epiſode: I know not 
if F am miſtaken, bur it appears to me that the 
ſubverſion of France, and its re-eftabliſhment un- 
der the father of Louis the Eleventh, opened a 
new field to the epopeia, and preſented refources 
which might have intereſted readers of every na- 
tion, and from ſtronger motives og xray 
1 0 
Unhappily, a man void of genius knits: 
taken this fine ſubje&, and failed in the attempt: 
it has therefore, after the manner of the French, 
been haſtily conſidered as impracticable. Be- 
cauſe Chapelain has not ſucceeded, it has been 
ſettled that no one elſe could. Mr. Voltaire him- 
ſelf ſomewhere treats the idea of conſidering it 
ſeriouſly as abſurd ; and ſo well was he perſuaded 
of this, that, after having dared to cope with 
Virgil in the ſerious line, he now propoſed jimi. 
tating the moſt humorous part of Arioſto, and 
made choice of this ſubje& as a canvas adapted 
to receive this light bordering, and, under the 
tile of the Pucelle, nne 
the Henriade. 
Fhis-work has had a great run. The youth · : 
fol part of its readers have been ſeduced by the 
licentious pictures with which it abounds, and ſome * 
yoluptuous images which are to be found in it: 
rr 
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details of fine-poetryy Which are not uncommon 

in it. It has thus appeared to unite the ſuffrages 

of all; and even its enemies have not had the 

courage to examine it rigidly. The plan of the 

work is ſo licentious, that they have not under- 

taken to eſtimate the merit of its execution, or 

that of the extraneous matter; they have for- 

borne to touch it, as pirates avoid a town that 

is ſeeble and detenceleſs, but in which they know 

the plague rages. From theſe conſiderations 

alone, the Pucelle might ae be. {ranged 

mm beneath the Orlando. 

The pleaſantries of Arioſto have, in general, 

. at which medeſty can take exception: 

if ſome few of his tales paſs ſomewhat beyond 

the boundaries of ſimple ſport, his language, 

and the age in which he lived, concur in his 

extenuation. We admired the exceptionable 

parts of Rabelais, wage as Italians ani at 
Joconda. 

And this tale, the — 80 of any in 

Arioſto, is not put into the mouth of the poet. 

It is a hoſteſs who relates it, who tells it to 2 

*, lover that has recently experienced a moſt cruel 

mortification from his miſtreſs; this pretty ſtory 

is ſo well adapted to comfort him, and che au- 

thor. paſſes on ſo rapidly ta objects wich which 

the niceſt delicacy has. iber offended, that 

a criticiſm 
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s ein is diſarmed bedere ſhe has dme u be | 
* diſpleaſed. n YITT > 
* The n wick DW leitch - 


r- en rare in the Orlando; whereas in the 
or Pucelle of the eighteenth century, there is ſcarcely 
à canto which has any claim to our indulgence. 
Modeſty is inceſſantly hurt, and that in the groſſeſt 
degree; even the coloring does not diſguiſe the 
offenfiveneſs of the deſign. Scarcely can we 
excuſe the author in having ſometimes borrowed 
the pencil of La Fontaine, and almoſt Age 
out uſed the bruſh of Aretin. 
„By this alone then, as J have ſaid, this Kcond 
poem, did it poſſeſs in other reſpects every per- 
fe&ion of which this ſpecies of literature is 
capable, could not bear a contraſt with the Or- 55 
lando, which is juſtly ranked amongſt the moſt 
gorious monuments of Italy. But unfortunately 

it has not even this merit. The author has evi- 

in dettly ſet before him Arioſto as a model, and, 
det. © notwithſtanding, he has in no reſpect followed 
0 2 bim, he has produced neither an original nor a. 
nell copy. His poem is a monſtrous aſſemblage of a 
ry detached pieces collected together, ſometimes 
au- indeed dazzling from their agreeable ſallies, but 
nch which no more conſtitute a poem than the hun- 
that dred new no . a romance. 
iim 


The 
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The Orlando 4s: idfelf of u navure apparently | 
very extravagant. The Jeruſalem, the ZEneid, 
the Iliad; are grave and heroic from-end to end. 
If in the fifch book of the Latin poem you meet 
with the adventure of the pilot thrown into the 
himſelf in deſcribing him well ſoaked, throwing 
up the ſalt water he has ſwallowed, and che Greeks 
enjoying his diſaſter and its conſequences; it is 
in a deſeription of Games that this caricature is 
placed, it ooeupits but a corner of the picture, 
which is moreover wholly deſigned to exhibit a 
ſcene of feſtivity and diverſion. The adventure 
of:oping Mis wie, andyche oper: 2 
1 Menſas conſumere ipſas, 


is po pleaſarry's it is the ground of a torylong 
before admitted among the antiquities of Rome, 
nce we meet with it again in hiſtory, dare 
handed down to us in proſe. 
The Odyſſey is widely different from! the Iliad, 
"ix is even ien the oppoſite extreme. Homer 
© has not painted on the ſame canvas the battles 
of the gods, and the metamotphoſes of the cam- 
— of Ulyſſes; the parting ſcene of An- 
dromache, e the lone al 


onen 
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i: en Which the cornfpunions of Units Mecca 


a week before. 

he Yeats Wire the fun who iatred'd 
idea of intermixing in epic poetry tender events, 
and ridiculous adventures; of paffing all at once 
from the moſt elevated, to the moſt playful 
ſtile; of giving looſe to an imagination to all 
ippearance the 'moft void of order, without 
wholly tofing fight of nature; of exhilarating 
the mind, without to move the heart; 
and Who have thus thrown into their compo- 
tions all the dignity of tragedy, without exclud- 
Ing. from them repreſentations not only taken 
rom common life, but even from fuck ſcenes 
In it as abound with incidents, beſt adapted 
ts create mirth. And of all the Italians who 
have written in this Rite, none have produced 
any thing worthy of being compared with the 
Orlando Furioſo. It is the perfection of the 
burleſque, a ſpecies of compoſition more natu- 
al, more reſpectable, and more difficult to attain 
ban is ſuppoſed ; apparently cried down in our 
anguage, becauſe it has been too much debaſel, 
but of which our beſt authors, with Belleau at 
heir livad, have found means to avail themſelves 
h a great degree, White they were tautious W 
mploying it under its ancient name. 


There 


- 


.» caſt, of mind, more capable of "i imitating . tha 
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There are in it certain, limits, which muſt n 
be left far diſtant; delicate paſſages to be ſeized 


light, ſhadings which muſt». not be too much 
forced. It is the art with which all theſe regu. 
lations are obſerved, that conſtitutes the merit 
of che Orlando. It is that which Mr. Yoltain 
-propoſed to imitate, what he. ſeemed, from h 


any other, but which unfortunately, he has ng 
imitated in the leaſt in his Pucelle. 1 
The ſtile of Ariofts i is always adapted to on . 
ine , in battle it is full of energy, 
are and, grandeur ; ſoft, tender, an 


as the ſubject required: whereas, from the be 
| ginning to the end of the Pucelle, but one ſt 
is diſcoverable. It is a perpetual | irony, one Co! 
tinued ſneer throughout. ig 
Arioſto is maſter of his ſubject, bot 1 

* his buſineſs; even when jeſting, .. he has 0 
"the air of making game of his heroes or 
readers; and this is what Mr. Voltaire does col 
ſtantly. 1 he Italian author is correctiy attet 
tive to che cuſtoms of chivalry, but it is with 
view to render it reſpectable; the F rench wril 

| conforms to it likewiſe, but it is to make 
, ridiculous. The former ſometimes indulg 
9157 1 _ v himk 
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ro ror us. 
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himſelf in kumorous tales or laughable erk. 


rures, but it is not to his real heroes that they 
happen” Ofiiche dontrary, the latter ſeeks oy 
to eiii vem his readers ; all is buffbonery and pan- 
tomime throughout his poem; the higheſt\ahd 
the Wiwelt of his Characters equally wear this dif- 
gracefu} badge. Bonneu is truly comic; and it 

is one of che beſt drolls in the pbem; but Da- 
nois; Charles the Seventh, the Pucelle, ſhbuld 
not be Jo, and they notwithſtanding mebt with 
nothing v. richculou n . e e 
chem. 50 en 35H 99 28 T15hnu 

Tr 0 gs eipecially, Io my opinion, 

tit Mr. Voltaire has miſtaken himſelf: Ne did 
not eonſider that there. were two ſorts of bur- 
leſque3 one of which confiſts in ſpeaking with 
dighity; and even force, of chiugs in their nature 
trivial and inſignificant; the other in depreciat- 
ing ſuch as are really great by vulgar expreſſions 
or low ideas. The firſt may pleaſe, and pleaſe 
even ten of taſte and diſcernment, becauſe-there 
is nothing in it painful or degrading.” Whut is 
beautiful is (till beautiful, in ſpite of the inverted 
purpoſe to Which it is in" ſome 'meafore applied. 
Thus when la Fontaine, in his fable ef :the Fox 


f and the Goat, fays that time, by its continual 


' progreſs; had eaten into the circulat fofim' of the 
T Xu with the filver face; this admirable pic- 
| | H | ture 


| 
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ture of the moon in its wane is not ſpoiled, it 
becomes more pointed when we find it conelude 
in the goat's miſtaking this ſtar for à half- eaten 
cheeſe... This too is the . which pleaſe 
1n the Lutrin. 


Te i t fo wih the other bufleſgue, thut of 


Scarron, which deſcends to apply the habits and 
manners of the lower vulgar to the moſt digni- 
fied characters, to transform the moſt majeſtic 


portraits into defpicable | caricatures. Clothe a 


dwarf in the arms of Achilles, let che pigmy 
under his burthen affect the deportment of the 
conqueror of Hector, nothing can be more hu- 

morous; but ſhould the ſon of Peleus, in order 

to counterſtit Therſites, | deliberately aſſume an 
artificial hump; mould the handſomeſt of men, 
by way of affording amuſement to the ſpecta- 
tor, degrade himſelf ſo far as to aſſume the air 
and maſk of the moſt deformed, will not every 
one turn with contempt from ſoch a diſguſting 


: burleſque. A 

Aioſto is fully ſenfible of Gay: . 
dulges himſelf in gaiety, but he no, where diſ- 
parages his work; there is always caſt over bis 
pictures, whatever they are, a delicate . varniſh; 
wꝛhich prevents their tarniſhing. Mr. Voltaire, 


-6n the: aver. hand, i Frente, moſt plenti- 
iT fully 


maſquerade? Theſe are the” a" "oo. of 
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fully bedaubs his with the coarſeſt coloring. The 


- firſt canto; too, which is written in a pleaſing 
manner, announces quite a different thing from 


what follows; the reader has not one pleaſure | 
which he does not purchaſe with pain, not the 


ſatisfaction of one moment, for which, he does 
not e ſeveral of indignation and diſ- 


guſt. 
" Beſides ; in the Orland o, comic RN burleſque, 


as in part it is, we diſcern a conduct the reſult 


of deliberation, a connected plan; I repeat, that 


in every canto are to be found leſſons and mo- 
dels of magnanimity and decency, together with 
a variety and inexhauſtible profuſion of charac- 
ters, exceeding the exuberance of Homer him- 


ſelf in this reſpect. Marphiſa and Bradaminta 
are both female warriours, the haughtineſz of the 


one ſerving as a relief to the tender ſenſibility 
of ens other. Angelica and Fleurs de Lys are 


both paſſionate lovers, but how finely is the 


N coquetry of the firſt depicted ! how beautifully 
is the fidelity of the ſecond pourtrayed ! 
| Rolando, Renaud, Roger, Brandimard, Ro- 


domont, Mandricard, Ferragus, . &c. are all 


men of valour, but each recognizable by dif- 


ferent features of character and different deſcrip- 
tions of courage. Rolando and Renaud love 


with ardor, and fight with generoſity, The ſoul 
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of Reßet M ohe tende; Fils pemons Teſs vise 
Whit. bor ll Heart equally göble. Brandimard 
18 a8 brave 4 knight, and as faithful a lover as 


either, but friendMhip divides his heart with love, 


without weakening its power; Mandricard and 
Rodomont are raſh and headſtrong, in whom 
tenderhefs affümes the Tame ferce het infolcing 
| character, as their valor ;, Ferragus, beſides their 
vn? 18 A frranger to love, poſſeſſing" bur the 
inkre animal f part of it. 
Add to this diverſity of character, all tak the 
that of ein valry has cuptivating in it, all 
the charms which a prolific imagination is capa- 
ble of ſupplyir ing ; whatever emotions che ten- 
deteſt ſenübilty can effect, 1 epiſbdes without 
number, Tome full of gaiety, as thoſe of Medor 
"and. "As npelica, of Doralica and Rodomont; 
| others pathetic, like thoſe of Zerbin and. Ila- 
bells of Brandimard and Fleur de Lys; and 


As Add to > ws; that Th the lafl work, the 
faire "of Mr. Voltaire is carried to the laſt 
degree of licentionſneſs. The editions publiſhed 
under the inſpection of the author, in his old 
e, contain 4 new TING, wholly taken up in 
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abuſing his enemies, whom he transforms into 
galley-ſlaves, and who being delivered from the 
oar by their king, teſtify their gratitude in no 
other way than by robbing him. This abuſe of 
talent is atrocious. No poet before Mr. Voltaire 
ever indulged himſelf in the like ribaldry, and 


unhappily he bas given way to it again, in a man- 


ner almoſt equally ſcandalous, in his poem of 
the War of Geneva. 

Let us conclude this painful article, which a 
regard to truth forces from me, and agree, 
in ſpite of the commencement of the cantos in 
the Pucelle, which are moſt of them admirable; 
in ſpite of the charming digreſſions, which are 
frequent in this work; and notwithſtanding the 
favorable reception it met with from the public; 
that the poetical glory of Mr. Voltaire would 
have ſuffered no diminution if he had not given 
this additional proof of his fecundity. It would 
even have gained much from its ſuppreſſion, 
ſince it indicates rather the limitation, than the 
extent of his genius, 
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T is very remarkable, that the firſt and the 

laſt ſteps of Mr. Voltaire have been towards 
the theatre: he finiſhed his literary life with 
Irene, as he began it with Oedipus. This boiſ- 
terous and ſplendid career feemed, indeed, to 
offer the ſtrongeſt allurements to a young man 
fraught with all the enthuſiaſm of youth, and 
full of that efferveſcence which the view of great 
models inſpires in a mind ſenſible of their ex- 
eellence : the ardor of production is then as 
ſtrong in the moral as in the phyſical ſyſtem. in 
every man whoſe organization is happily formed; 
and in him that this was not a blind or tranſitory. 
paſſion, which had miſtaken its ſtrength, or 
the deſtination of its powers, his ſucceſs has kt. 
— ern. | 
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are not to look for thoſe developements of 


genius, and profupdity of thought, that chain 


'T may be allowed the term, which diſtinguiſh 


propriety or rapidity. of the replies. 


| a In the duke de Foix, or rather in the part 


who loves, pities, and follows his monarch: wich- 


have they any thing worthy of being ſet in com- 


It is true, indeed, that in his tragedies we 


the human heart, ſo juſt, ſo delicate, and fo 
pathetically (intereſting, which conſtitute. the 
charm of Racine's pieces; or that force of 


of reaſoning, and ſubtilty of diſctimination; if 


thoſe of Corneille ; or even the art of dialogue, 
carried by both thoſe authors to its height of 
perfection; that is to ſay, that play of attack 
and defence, thoſe reſources at once natural and 
unexpected, which enrich the ſcene, and leave 
the audience at a loſs whether moſt to admire the 
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Akira, Merope, and Tancred, are fine trage- 


of Liſois, the political principles, the magani- 
mity, and the heroic delicacy of a gallant knight, 


out approving his wanderings, are moſt happily 
deſcribed. Mahomet and Semiramis poſſeſs theit 
reſpective merits ; but, in point of invention, 


petition with the three firſt acts of the Horatii; 
with this. ſuperſtructure. raiſed by the genius of 
Corneille on a ſingle word found in Livy ; with 
the contraſt between 5 republican youth, whoſe 
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heroiſm, degenerates into barbarity, and & true 
hero in whom a ſpirit of patriotiſm is blended 
with other virtues, with thoſe propenſities natu- 
rally dear to all tender minds, with thoſe ſhadings 
ſo ſkiltully preſerved between the conjugal affec- 
tion of a wife, the violent paſſion of a miſtreſy, 
and the tender but maſculine regard of a father 
grown old in the perſuaſion, that every domeſtic 
tie ſhould be ſacrificed to the duty we owe our 
country; to this ingenious and probable error, 
whence reſults the falſe concluſion which forces 
from the old man, that expreſſion ſo grand, ſo 
Fmple, and ſo natural in a Roman, while at 
the fame time fo mn and ſublime, Let 
* Me.” . 

Theſe three firſt as appear 20.5200 w have 
3 perhaps to have exceeded the bounds 
of human capacity; no theatre, in any age, 
appears to me to have come ncar them: Corneille 
himſelf after this effort was never able to raiſe 
to the hike height; but in paſſages where he does 
not run into the oppoſite extreme, he preſerves 
his ſuperiority over Mr. Voltaire, i in e 
with every other dramatic writer. 

The reſignation of Guſman, in n is 
doubtleſs a magnificent, repreſentation; it is not 
without reaſon thoſe lines are celebrated, wherein 
it is preſerved, | | 
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But is not the pardon granted by Auguſtus, in 
Cuma, ſtill more ſublime ? Guſman in reality 
does no more than obey the dictates of his re- 
ligion, perhaps he can hardly be allowed the 
merit of having fulfilled them: about to expire, 
it is ſcarcely poſſible for him to behave other- 
wiſe. Inſtances are not uncommon of men of 
harſh and even barbarous diſpoſitions relenting 
into tenderneſs on a death-bed : in ſuch moments 
revenge becomes weak, as it is perceived to be 
inefficient, and power is diſregarded, as it can 
be no longer enjoyed; beſides how great reaſon 
has the dying Spaniard to accuſe himſelf of 
having-injured his rival? ß; 4, Þ 

But in the caſe of Auguſtus, it was While in 
perfect health; when the lives of his enemies 
were at his abſolute diſpoſal; while the power of 
vengeance was Eaſy, and the pleaſure of enjoying 
it certain, that he grants a pardon ; and to whom? 


to men ſtained with ingratitude and treaſon; to 


a knot of conſpirators, whom the blackeſt malice 
and the baſeſt treachery had combined together 
for his deſtruction: under ſuch cifcumſtances, it 

is the freedom of agency, the generoſity of the 
facrifice, which conſtitutes its grandeur. Ordinary 
men admire the ſentiments of Guſman ; "UE of 


Auguſtus force tears from heroes. 
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Tbe like obſervation will hold good, with regard 
ihe part of Paulina, in Polieuctes: a part un- 


fortunately weakened and even degraded by what 


furrounds it ; and the more worthy of admira- 
tion, as, like the three firſt acts of the Horatii, 
it is wholly of the author's own invention, as 
he could not have gathered a ſingle idea on the 
ſubject, either from the ancients or moderns. 
Racine himſelf has none of theſe flaſhes of 
genius : but then how ably is he ſuſtained ; how 
equal throughout; what perfection does he not 
poſſeſs, and that in every ſpecies! Burrhus, 
Agrippina, Achmet, prove ſufficiently that had 
he oftener taken other paſſions than love for his 
fubje&t, he would have arrived, though by a 
different path, to an equal perfection even with 
Corneille himſelf, in that particular forte for 
which the latter is diſtinguiſhed. If the public 
ſtill perſiſt in the opinion that he was capable of 
deſcribing tenderneſs alone, it is one of thoſe 
errors ſo common in literature, and which it is 
impoſſible to explain or to reform. Accuſtomed 
to applaud in him that ſpecies of merit of which 
he. has given the moſt abundant” proofs ; and 
which being of itſelf ſufficient to eſtabliſ his 
claim to genius, it became unneceſſary to ſeek 
other excellencies in him, and it has therefore 
yes many conchifled that he had them not. 
9 That 
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That alone will no more authorize us in W 
Mr. Voltaire on an equal footing with, him in this 
reſpect, than we have already found him entitled 
to hold with Corneille in the other. Zara is the 
only piece wherein the latter has attempted. to 
deſcribe the fury of war, and the tranſports of 
love, But Zara is wholly borrowed : Oroſmanes 
is no other than the Roxana of Bajazet, meta- 
morphoſed into a man. A ſevere critic might 
poſſibly urge that the original has laſt much of 
its delicacy by the exchange, without having 
acquired any additional ſtrength; that the ad- 
ventitious matter, as being the author's own, is 

ſtill more weakened, and that in ſpite of its repu- 
tation, this is one of the feebleſt of his dramatic 
works; but if from the circumſtance alone, 
that the principal character is but an imitation, 
it does not confer on Mr. Voltaire the privilege 
of ranking as a rival of Racine, in thoſe lifts 
wherein the latter has ſo fucceſsfully edit 
himſelf. | 
And of this he was fully ſfeoGble n 
his ſale effort, He did not deceive himſelf, and 
the proof that he did not, reſts equally in. his 
theatrical as in his other productions; poſſeſſed 
of every imaginable mental reſource, he was 
deficient in that eloquence of the heart, choſe 
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others iipetuous, at once abundant and chilte, 
which are-neceſfiry to an adequate delineation 


of the conflifts, "the delicacies, and the tranſports 


of love; an tloquence, preciſion, and abundance, 
which in poetry has been granted among the 
Romans to Virgil alone, among che Italians to 
Atiofto and Tafſo, in France to the author or 
Pheedra, and among other nations to no one. 
Mr. Voltaire,” like Corneilte, has contented 
hirnſdf with making this paſſion a ſecondary aid, 
which ſerves only to extend his pieces to their 
proper length. In Semiramis, Mahomet, and 
Cataline, it has no other office. It is not love 
by which the ſpectator feels himſelf affected in 
Tanered; but the generoſity and magnanimity 
which dazzles throughout the piece. In the 
Orphan of China, the barbarous paſſion f 
Gengiſkan has none of the charafteriſtics which 
render love tragical ; on the n it borders, 
35 well from its nature as N on the 
oppoſite deſcription. 

Mr. Voltaire, while he juſtly obſetved'the error 
of Corneille; who enferbled his pieces by in- 
troducing a paſſion which, when it does not 
txcite the ſole intereſt, diminiſhes its force, has 
nevertheleſs imitared him. It is a tribute he 
pays to cufton,” to convenience, to the conſti- 
Wan, as we may tay, of the theatre, whence it 

is 
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is not allowable wholly. to exclude women; and 
where it would be often. very difficult to find 
them employment, were they not engaged either 
in making, or in receiving declarations of love. 
Nor are we to expect in Mr. Voltaire s pieces 
that conduct, that art of arranging, opening, and 
thickening a plot, that ſkill in the management 
of his ſcenes, in adding to the embarraſſment, 
and increaſing the intereſt of the piece, of never 
leaving the ſtage empty, or occupied by cha- 
racters brought on for the ſole purpoſe of filling 
it; an art which was perfectly underſtood by 
Racine alone; who does not even poſſeſs i it 2 
ſelf in all his pieces. 
ws Laſtly, We are not to require — N. Vat 
taire that delicacy, purity, and harmony, tha 
noble ſimplicity, elegant, but not oſtentatious 
that JHhoerry of ſentiment rather than of - ſtyle, 
which” expreſſes with equal ſimplicity and rich: 
neſs, and always in the juſteſt terms, without 
the reſtraint of rhyme or meaſure detracting ir 
che leaſt from the propriety of language, the 
ragings of love, the fury of ambition, or the 
ſubtilties of policy; excellencies, which, in o 
language, and I believe in every other, wen 
granted to one man alone, and that always tht 
fame, to the inimitable Racine, who died at { 
early a period, ſo ſoon torn from his country 
1 ' | | b 
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by whom: he was very moderately honored in his 
life time, ſordidly repaid by the court for the 
ſervices he had rendered the language and 
in general, puniſhed for an honeſt and praiſe - 
worthy action by a diſgrace which coſt him his 
life; and laſtly, even at the preſent day, held in 
light eſtimation by his own countrymen ; who, 
had he been born in England, Italy, or Germany, 
would have had ſtatues aan. 
and temples at his death. e n g- 
The perfection of his language is ſogroily/thes | 
half its excellence is loſt in repreſentation. His 
pieces are highly finiſhed and exquiſite pictures, 
Which, to difcover their full excellence, require 
be inſpected at leiſure and with reflection. 
The ſhades too of his bewitching poetry are ſo 
delicate, that it is difficult to find actors capable 
of conceiving and expreſſing them. Madam de 
gevigné has been harſhly reproached for the 
decree: ſhe;/may be ſaid to have pronounced on 
the merits of the two authors who divided. the 
theatre in het time; and in the preference ſhe 
gaye to Corneiſſe, by her compariſon of Racine to 
a modiſh taſte; to coffee, which as ſhe ſaid would 
not maintain its ground. <A ky bo? 
Madam de Sevigne, even in this. 8 ſeems 
to me to have given a proof of her judgment. 
She e very | happily the ſentiments which 
a diſſipated 
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& diffpared woman, who tad lived # good deal 
in the world, and whoſe” opinion of dramatic 


rather from tion than 
reading, was likely to form; one who was de- 
termined in her choice by the emotioſ ſhe felt at 

che former, and who carried with her into the 
cloſet the imprefiions ſhe felt at the theatre. 
Doubtieſs the terrible graces of Corneille, the 
Michael Angelo of poetry, muſt affect both her 
and all of her age, in a more lively degree, 
than che foft, eaſy; and natural, though Jearned 
tits of Racine, who may be deemed the 
Raphael of that art. There is ſcarcely-any 
company by which the characters of the Horarii, 
Cinna, Polieuctes, &c. ate not tolerably per- 
rmed. But where are we to find actors who 

ate capable of declaiming, without monotony, 
Hippolitus's declaration of love, the tender re. 
monſtrances of Iphigene in the part of Phædr, 

to vary the tones às the different paſſions require, 

in chat of Roxana, to hit the pteciſe degree, 
ſomerimes of confidence, at others of rage 
ſotnetimes of the pathetic, and at others of 
francbur, which are neceffary to it; to reconcit 
in the character of Achilles the anger of the ſon 
of Peleus, with the dignity and grandeur which 
Racine has preſerved to him'arniaſt His tranſports, 
ny "He Himſelf inſtructed the celebrated Champ- 
The manner in which ſhe played his 
characters 
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characters made her paſs for the beſt actreſs 
of her age. It was thought ſhe added to the 
beauties of her author; but on the contrary, 


all her merit conſiſted in availing herſelf of his 
inſtructions, that ſhe might not loſe any of them. 
Accordingly Mad. Sevigné again ſays, that to 
diſcern the beauties of the tragedy of Bajazet, 
we ought to ſee the actreſs. She formed her judg- 
ment in this alſo like a ſenſible woman, who 
read little, but judged well of what ſhe ſaw. 
Her only fault was that of forming too haſty a 
deciſion ; of not allowing herſelf time to examine 
whether ſhe would not have found in reading 
Bajazet what ſhe had ſo much admired in the 
repreſentation ; and had ſhe done ſo, ſhe would 
have found much more. But ſhe had not the 
neceſſary leifure to be correct; and in more 
ſerious affairs, there are ſo few men who take 
this neceſſary time, that in a point of literature 
we may well excuſe the want of it in a woman. 
However this'may be, it does not appear that 
Mr. Voltaire in this reſpect can be conſidered 
as poſſeſſing any ſuperior merit to diſtinguiſh 
him from His predeceſſors: though infinitely. 
ſyperior to Corneille, not in ſome particular 
paſſages, wherein Corneille has not even an equal; 
but in his general taſte, in point of correctneſs 
and elegance of ſtyle ;_ much is ſtill wanting in 
| E = 
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all theſe particulars, before he will be thought to 


excel, or even to equal Racine. 5 
The proper word is never wanting in Racine. 

In Mr. Voltaire's poetry it is ſeldom found. 
We diſcover even that he has not been at the 
pains to ſeek it. Thus i in the Death of Czar 
we find, "6 

» cCrer was a hero, but Czſar was a traitor,” 
Traitre moſt aſſuredly is only placed there, be- 
cauſe” the verſe that precedes it ends in maitre. 
The proper word would have been tyrant, or 
uſurper, &c. never was the brave, the generous 
Ceſar accuſed of treaſon or perfidy. 
Me find the fame word equally miſapplied in 
603552498 Polifontes ſays of Egiſtus, 
2 n is your fon, madam, or tis a traitor,” 


bien an impoſtor. Egiſtus, in 

giving himſelf even falſely for the Queen's ſon, 

is Ke and not a traitor. 
Me read in Semiramis, ̃ 

2 r And: unpropitions bs : 
Bes corrupted\the courſe of his proſperity.” 

| » hes the proper word ? Racine . of 

. Athalia, « 

ot late x tyecure moſt importunate 

Hach interropted the 1 8 of my 9 
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In cube. PhlloSires ah aj Hercules, 
lays, 

ec a e Ac > | 

And riog toms o tht great her | 

I come — 88 


Why tombs? Altars may be raiſed in honor of 
a deity, becauſe many in reality may be con- 
ſecrated to him. | But the ene man enn have 
but one tomb. 

In Zara, tua in order to expreſs the 
refireRion of. Jeſus Chrift, and ride the 
wx ſepulchre, ſays : 


« Behold the ſpot, pacing; . 
From out the ſilent grave.“ 


Would Racine have expreſſed-himſelf thus J Is 


life to be found in "A. ee The author of 
Andromache finely ſays, 
. Thou ſeck'ſt her with thine. eyes; 

| how ether wh thine hear. 25 
He has fd, | 


Fun plainly haſt thou heard thoſe fighs | 
| Which fear'd to be repell'd.” 


But what a difference between them, between 


. theſe flights, which animate and perſonify every 


thing; which excite no other ſurpriſe in the 
reader, than that which fuch energy of thought 
united with fuch caſe muſt neceſſarily produce, 


_e the languid tum of the King of Cyprus! 6 
I 2 In 
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Io Tancred, Orbaſſan ſays to Argira: 
„The tie which now unites us once again N 


Had ne er ta en place, but that in angry ſtriſe. 
Now buried in oblivion, my fond heart 
Which hated, ain ed p. 


Hated, perhaps, is the proper word, Jo what a 
ſhocking harſhnefs ! | a. pn thc)e 

Racine allowed himſelf : to ſay, 2 
„Dia you een hate me, I could not complain.” 


© There i is no ear but muſt perceive, that-in the 


laſt verſe, the word has all the ſoftneſs it is 
capable of, and that in the other inſtance, its 
natural harſhneſs is greatly augmented. 

Inſtances of this kind are innumerable. 
In point of elegance, Mr. Voltaire is fan leſs 
qualified to maintain the compariſon. It is true 
he has nearly approached Racine in ſeveral paſ- 
ſages of Mariamne, Brutus, Semiramis, and 
Tancred, and above all in the part of Liſois 
Duke de Foix, a part written with a continuation 
of grandeur, preciſion, force, and ſimplicity, 
which is truly remarkable. But in general, he 
has rarely piqued himſelf on devoting the neceſ- 
fary labour, to inſure. to his poetica works, and 


Hil a to his tragedies, this ſpecies of 


merit. _ 


- Let be pied and: car 


| cri where - they haye the ſame things to 


ſay, 
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ſay; for inſtance, in the reflections of Zara and 
Eriphiles, on their Eng ignorance of their 


origin, | 
The davghter of Tk thus expreſſes herſelf, 


* Ha! What ſay'i thou ? Why 
Would i thou recal my ſorrows, Fatima, 
Alas, I know not who or what I amm, 

Not een who gave me birth. 1 


Hen che rival of Iphigene : 


6«. tupor'd foe on 6 foupe gpm aiftreſs, 
In earlieſt youth to ſtrangers' care entruſted ; 
E'en from my birth till now, I've liv'd 
Unconſcious of a tender motker's ſmile, 
Or father's kind regard. 


LEY 


The former verſes are not even tolerable proſe, 


che others are poetical, elegant, and abounding 2 


with pathetic imagery. 


Gengiſkan and Hippolitus have ch to expreſs 
a barbarous love ; both are equally at a loſs how 
to expreſs a paſſion with which they are alike 
unacquainted ; but the Tartar has not one ex- 
preſſion which goes to the heart, or comes from 
K, not one that is poetical or affecting, it is a 
ws paſſion, groſsly and proſaically expreſſed : 
Beware how thou inſult'ſt exceſs of weakneſs, 

| Which rage already turns to my reproach ; 
Deen this avowal may create you danger; 


Dread then my love, and tremble at wy favors, 
13 My 


3 
* 4 


lx ſonl is but t00 eager for revenge; 
5 "And I all panih you for having Jor'd you”. . 
Oh pardon me E en now amidſt my threats I ſigh; 


In all che agonies of grief and ſhame, |, 
For fix long months I've borne the fatal dart 


The ſhade of night; each object I behold 
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Quell then this rage, beginning to ſub ide, 


Ad by a fingle word decide my empire's fate; 


But this important word you muſt moi 
Say then, without delay, reſerve, Toto ? 
If you will have my hatred or my l ve. 


What a cold declamation, when bbceraſted with 


that well known paſſage of Phædra, ſo often 
quoted, and ſo continually new to every reader 


poſſeſſed of taſte and ſentiment. 


00 Behold beten Form dere privee, 
A firing Wvoniegt or "rune price 3" 
Who long a rebel to all pow'rfol love, 
Have oft inſulted his poor captive's key 
Pirying the fate of thoſe whoſe wreeks I ſaw, 


I T'Geem'd myſelf ſecure: and from the ſhore 


. 11 50 
No made ſubſervient to the common lot. 
What wond rous pow'r tranſports me from myſelf, 
"Which in moment humbles my raſh pride, 

And proves this haughty ſoul is now enſlaved; 


By which I'm piere d: againſt myſelf and you 
Lvent my fruitleſs yows. I fly you, preſent, 


ae Your 14s: 480d image handed nu 


I trace it in the foreſt s gloom, the day's bright beam, 


19 * 


Reflects thoſe charms, I ſtrive in vain to fly from; 
Aud ſerves alike, T2 YAY, 6 to give you'up 


2 ü 388238 = 
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The rebel ſlave Hippolytus. E' en now . 77 
In vain I ftrive to ſeek my former ſelf; * 

My bow, my car, my jav lin uſeleſs lie; | 


Great Neptune's leſſons are forgotten 
| . ero Forres ear 
A conqueſt ſo unworthy makes you bluſhd— 

Ho fierce the heart your beauty has ſubdued! 

How ftrange a captive in ſo ſweet a toil! + 

? The offer therefore ſhould the more be priz'd ; 


I ſpeak a language I am little vers'd in; 

Let not my vows be deem'd the lefs fincere, 
Becauſe perhaps they're ill expreſs d; vows wg 
Hippolytus could form for you alone.” 

Doubtleſs Gengiſkan, at a mature age, poſ- 
ſeſſed of uncontrouled power and enraged, in 
addreſſing a woman whom he wiſhes to force 
from her huſband, ought not to uſe the ſame 
ſubmiſſive language, the like ſoft and inſinuating 
eloquence in which the young and ſuſceptible 
Hippolytus addreſſes his miſtreſs, young, ſuſ- 
ceptible, and independent like hnnſelf; but he 
ought equally to aim at enlivening what he has 
to ſay by imagery ; he ſhould equally endeavour 
to unite energy with elegance, and to avoid 
thoſe turns of expreſſion defective in themſelves, 
and contrary to the fpirit of the language; ſuch as, 

*« I ſhall puniſh you, for baving Jov'd you.” 
or weak ones, ſuch as, 


4 R'en this avowal.”” 


989 


Is an example equally ſtriking, of the altreithing 


| I maybe long ere his command's obey d. 
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Or ide and embarraſſed, ay 1 
"SAAD , excels of wealtneſs, | 


Which rage dne tures tomy reproach: ies 


ſuperiority of Racine ſtill wanting? Let us at- 
tend to the ſentiments of Gengiſkan and Achmet 
on the ſame ſubject, that of tenderneſs and po- 
licy ; who concur in preferring ambition and their 
perſonal ſecurity, to the delights which ſucceſsful 


how's capa of conferring. Behold Achmet, 


00 And doſt thou wiſh we at my year 
To ſerve a vile apprenticeſhip to love ? | 
And that a heart which toil and age have harden'd, 
Should follow pleaſure's vain, imprudent diQtates ? 


Far other charms are thoſe by which I'm caught: 


I love in her the blood from which ſhe's ſprung ; 
To her united, and to Bajazet, 79 
ile ſees me raiſe a barrier gainſt himſelf ; 
A Vizier ever muſt alarm his Sultan. | 
No ſooner nam'd, than dreaded and ſuſpected; 
- Lur'd by the plenteous ſpoil of his deſtruction, 
And prompted by capriciqus cruel ,, 
His maſter ſeldom lets him ſee old age. 
| Bajazet now much loves and honors me, 
His daily perils ſerve to wake regard ; - 
Once firmly ſeated on the throne, perhaps, 
He'll view in me a uſeleſs friend or ſlave; 
Should this be ſo, and he demand my head, 
Regardleſs of my loyalty ar love, 
Oſmin, I will not ſay—but I preſume 


1 


* 
1 
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Tu ferye the Emp'ror with fidelity, 


But leave to vulgar minds to worſhip tyrants— 


&! 


7 * 
* > 


What ſays Gengiſkan ? | 
= en See ng 


— 


The mad extravagance to bleſs the am 
een e n 


. 


Since firſt my haughty ſpirit was ſubdued, . 

My heart e er fince retain n'd its former freedom. 
er. EI. * 4% 
AIdamia, I confeſs, rais'd in my reſtleſs mind 
Emotions ſtrange, and pangs till then unknown. 
Our northern caves and barren plains, produce 
No beauty that can faſcinate the ſenſes; 


be fierce companions of our hardy labors, - 


Partake our ſpoils and emulate our courage: 
In theſe mild climes, from ſoft Idamia's eyes, 
From her whoſe ev'ry word and geſture charms, 
I drank a new and ſubtle poiſon, —— 


Thanks to the cruelty that rais'd my anger, © © 


Contempt diſpell'd this dang'rous charm z 


be ſov'reign, but myſterious paſſion of the ſoul, 


My happineſs, had caus'd my utter ruin. 
| Freed by her coldneſs, I purſu'd my bold 
Career, and purchas'd boundleſs victory © 
For weak, unmanly fighs. Th' unworthy flame 


Wich which I burnt, no more ſhall fire my heart; 


Without a pang I baniſh the baſe thought. 
Woman ſhall ne'er poſſeſs ſuch influence o'er me ; 


1 I will forget her, and at leifure leave her 


Io feel my ſcorn, and curſe her rebel pride. 


Octar, I charge you, name her not.. 
The 
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The object of all theſe quotations, is by no 
means to detract from the merit of Mr. Voltaire, 
but merely to evince the ſuperiority. of Racine 
over him, in that ſpecies of merit which has 
hitherto come under our conſideration. 

What characteriſes the former, what i is in an 
eſpecial” manner a merit of his own, what, in 
my opinion, entitles him to the claim of origi- 
nality as an author, as the founder of à new 
drama, and the creator of an origirſal manner, is 
the variety, the multiplicity of portraits, with 
which his pieces abound. On this head, he has 
the advantage. over. both Racine and Corneille. 

The idea conceived” of the variety of the 
latter is perhaps no more founded in juſtice, than 
the reproach of ſameneſs repeated againſt the 
former. It is in reality Corneille who may be 
juſtly accuſed of too much uniformity.— In his 
pieces the names alone are varied; the characters 
and paſſions are the ſame: the ſentiments are 

alike in all. Haughtineſs, pretended Roman 
magnanimity, ſometimes ſwelled. to a gigantic 
ſize, are conſtantly the prevailing features, a deſire 
of revenge, oftentimes atrocious, and frequenth 
expreſſed with an inconceivable mixture of tur- 
gidneſs and familiarity, Of ſix or ſeven piece 
which are in repreſentation, this is the ground 

of four; the Cid, Cinna, Redogune, and the 
Death 


., Aa me +» ac 
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Death of Pompey. Chimena, Emilia, Cornelia, 
all demand the puniſhment of a father, or a 
huſband, and the abominable Cleopatra, in Ro- 
dogune, enumerates revenge among her prevenga 
for the horrors ſhe meditates. 

Racine would. probably have diverfified. his 
Theatre much more, had he not renounced the 
exerciſe of his genius when it had attained its 
full vigor. Britannicus, Iphigenia, Bajazet, 
Phzdra, Athalia, have no common ſimilitude 
to each other, but this great man becoming in- 
dolent at too early a period, has done ſo little, 
chat, if we may ſo expreſs it, he ſeems barren in 
the midſt of fecundity. He bas delineated but 
few paſſions, becauſe he has written but few 
pieces; and if he had not produced Bajazet and 
Athalia, it would probably have been ſaid, that 
he was incapable of ſucceeding, but in ſubjects 
on which he borrowed his ideas from the ancients. 
Mr. Voltaire chalked out for himſelf a 
wider circle. He has, as we may ſay, brought 
ue mankind at large upon his theatre. He has, 
under various forms, introduced on it- every 
mtereſt and , paſſion which actuate the human 
heart. To theſe he has added ſometimes ſtriking 
deſcriptions of foreign manners, and obſolete 
cuſtorns ; at others, under national names, he 
* alluded no leſs happily to our own habits; a 

ſpecies 


4 a 


Fa 
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ſpecies of writing which he may even be accuſed 
of not having carried fo far as he might have 
done, and which has 1 8 * in che hand; 
of his feeble imitators. 
In Alzira, the cuſtoms of America are oppoſed 
to thoſe of Europe; in the Orphan of China, 
"the virtues of a civilized people are contraſted 
* with the violences of a barbarous one : in Tancred 
3s diſplayed all the pomp, the grandeur, and 
ſublime magnanimity of chivalry, ſuch at lea 
as it is deſcribed in romances : maternal tender. 
neſs ſhines in Merope: the foundation of Ma. 
hometaniſm is pourtrayed in Mahomet, with 
vigor, if not with fidelity: the intrigues of 
courts, the hidden crimes, and ſecret remorſe, 
which poiſon and degrade external pomp, ate 
" expoſed to view in Semiramis. Even in thoſe 
pieces of which the general character is lck 
perfect, there are, notwithſtanding, ſome cha- 
racters of great excellence to be found, and al 
of a different deſcription of beauty; ſuch is that 
which I have before remarked, of Liſois, in 
the Duke de Foix; of Electra, in Oreſtes; 
Cicero, in Rome Preſerved; ; of Fulvia, i 
the T. riumvirate, and of Athamara, in the 
Scythians, &c. _ | 

This abundance, enriched by variety, is [doubt 
"os a valuable excellence, but 'in my * 

M. 
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Joe organs which are to ſuſtain it. 
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Mi. Voltaire poſſeſſes two others, ſtill more 
precious and eſtimable, which are no leſs ex- 
cluſively his own, and for one of which I have 
not perceived that any one has hitherto given 
him credit. 

The firſt conſiſts in that philoſophy, at the 
ſame time dignified and pathetic, with which his 
good pieces abound. The other is that of not 
having admitted into them any villainous, baſe, 
or abſolutely deteſtable character; of not having 
racked his imagination to conceive, and to find 
language and employment for ſuch characters as 
Narciſſus, Mathan, and till leſs for a Cleopatra, | 
Rodogune, Maximin, Felix, and others of this 
deſcription, oftentatiouſly diſplayed by one of 
his rivals, ſometimes eſcaping. the other, and. 
multiplied to the moſt ſcandalous degree on the 
podern ſtage, which thence aſſumes rather the 
appearance of a field devoted to villainy, than a 
ſchool of virtue. is. 

This is a point on which I preſume to think 
almoſt all our authors have been miſtaken, who 
have diſplayed their talents in this ſpecies of 
compoſition. It is neceſſary, ſay they, to avail 
ourſelves of the feelings of the audience ; but 
at the ſame. time they have forgotten that there 
ſhould be a proportion between. the ſhock, and 


In 
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1 common life, in ſpite of our invineibi { 
pile to intereſt ourſelves in favor of every e 
| I who ſeems to ſuffer, if his cries are con- l 

x, if they degenerate into ſcreams, if his a 
Wes are hideous and openly diſplayed, we j1 
{c 

Is 

d 


are preſently impreſſed with horror, rather than 
pity. We fly from a ſpectacle which operates 
as a puniſhment, and become indifferent from 
exceſs of ſenſibility: it is the ſtring of the violin WM by 
which loſes its ſweetneſs from SIG too md a 
ſtretched. 
. > This pineiple i is aniverſally true, equally on 
the theatre as elſewhere. There the organs 
ſhould not be wounded, from a too great defire 
of affecting them; which muſt happen, even in 
comedy, when the humour is too groſs, or the 
vices too odious; and in tragedy, when the 
misfortunes, and for a ſtronger reaſon, when the 
guilt of the heroes is * to a E Oey 
atrociouſneſs. 

Has not Moliere ſomewhat violated this fitneſ 
in his Tartuffe? This piece poſſeſſes ſome mot 
excellent ſtrokes of humor, and ſome: maſter} 
traits of character: but the outlines of the picture 
appear to me neither juſt nor pleaſing : his im- 
poſtor is at the ſame time too baſe, too knaviſh, 
and too groſs ; the real Tartuffes would be much 
leſs to be dreaded, if they were not mc 
ha, . Ckilful 
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ſkilful: thoſe among them who are capable of 
equal guilt, uſe very different means to conceal it. 

Further, an abuſe of religion, puſhed to ſuch 
an exceſs, becomes more properly an object of 
juſtice than comedy. We do not laugh at a 
ſcene of horror; and the character of the Tartuffe 
is ſo criminal, that the poet had no way left of 
diſpoſing of him but by ſending him to priſon, 
by an immediate and irregular act of power, by 
a lettre de cachet, which aſſuredly is neither in- 
ſtructive nor humorous. 

The rule is the ſame, and even till more 
eſſential to tragedy. Its object is to impreſs and 
affect the heart: true, but in order that the tears 
way be gentle, it muſt be gentle ſenſations that 
produce them, not painful ones, which force 
them from us. 5 
Even in cataſtrophes, which the audience has 
foreſeen, thoſe which they appear to have ſought, 
but, in order td partake as it were, in the horror 
attending them, ſuch as public executions, (theſe, 
as we know, are tragedies of the vulgar) in thoſe 
ſcenes of terror to which the ſpectators are at- 
tracted by the hope and the expectation of being 
affected, the fentiment muſt proceed from one 
of theſe two ſources z; either the guilt is of ſuch 
a nature as abſolutely to extinguiſh all com- 
"Ne pation, in which caſe the ſufferings of the victims 
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excite no Pity, or their remorſe, when compared 
with their crimes, obtain their pardon ; the 
audience then becomes intereſted in their fate, 
and every ſpectator awaits the fatal moment with 
painful anxiety. | 
Both reaſon and experience — ſeem. to con- 
cur, in admoniſhing the poet not to carry thea- 
trical emotion to that exceſs by which it becomes 
annihilated, or changed into fixed grief; which, 
I repeat, can never fail to happen, when the 

characters are too criminal, or too unfortunate. 
But how happens it, that a principle thus 
evident ſhould have been unknown, even to the it 
moſt celebrated adepts at that epocha, when the te 
art received its greateſt perfection? Whence is it, in 
that in ſpite of the concurring reflections of the 
greateſt geniuſes, i in a long ſeries of ages, the 
axiom has prevailed, that the obje of tragedy 
ſhould be to give a rude ſhock to the paſſions, MI. 
and not to make the feelings of angaudience gently ¶ cai 
vibrate? How happens it, as a conſequence, 
that while nature and good ſenſe direct us to 
remove from the ſcene whatever has a tendency 
to wound the heart, with at leaſt as much care as 
we do that which may offend the eye or the ear, 
the ſtage has been crouded with hideous ſpectacles, 
which would make an audience of executioners 
ſhudcer : ? How comes ĩt that they have been not 
only 
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only attempted, but applauded ? The ſolution 
of this ſtrange. problem will perhaps be eafily» 
found, by recurring to the infancy of our drama, 
and tracing its origin and progreſs... Although 
this digreſſion may become ſomewhat long, I 
hope I ſhall be excuſed in making it. It is not 
foreign to an Art which engaged the attention 
of him who is the ſubje& of this work for near 

a century, and it may contribute to introduce a 
reformation which to me ſeems really important, 

as far as a reformation of this nature can be. 

It is to Greece we are indebted for the drama, 

in common with all the other arts. In archi- 
tecture, ſculpture, poetry, and eloquence, this 
ingenious people ſoon emerged from barbariſm. 
The theatre alone retained among them in its 
maturity, the ſame character i had in its origin, 
and unhappily for us, this was a monſtrous one. 

„ Whatever might have been the unknown. 

y Wl cauſe, which dirẽcted the taſte of the inventors 

e, Wl of the dramatic art, and thence formed that of 

o fl the audience, certain it is, that they appear to 
y have adopted from choice, the moſt horrible 

as ſubjects: crimes often as difficult to be con- 
u, ceived, as commucicd ; and what is very ſtrange, 
S, perpetrated oftcn'by virtuous perſons, whole guilt 
2rs is rather to be attributed to the rigour of their fate, 
than to the depravi:y of their pruncip.es. Such, 

r K | for 
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for inſtance, are thoſe of Oreſtes, Phædra , ind 
above all CEdipus. CEdipus the moſt ſcandalous 
of all ſubjects, which conveys no inſtruction, 
except, that with the moſt ſpotleſs minds, men 
are often doomed to perpetrate the moſt horrid 
guilt, and that by the eternal decrees of Pro- 
viderice, the puniſhment due only to atrocious 
villainy, ſometimes falls on the head of 'the vir- 
tuous and innocent : a terrible and deſponding 
moral, impious in its tendency, and from which it 
is impoſſible that any one good effect ſhould 
reſult. 

CEdipus, a BEE? huſband, a good father, and 
a good king, excites indignation and murmur, 
rather than pity, when we ſee him not only in- 
voluntarily become guilty of parricide and inceſt, 
but puniſhed with rigour by the gods, for thoſe 
offences which themſelves have cauſed him to 
commit, and to which he was no way conſcious. 

Doubtleſs, from daily obſervation, a reflecting 
man may be held excuſed, in admitting a pre- 
deſtination, a ſupernatural power, which, in ſpite 
of ourſelves, diſpoſes the events on which our 
fate depends. It is but too evident that there 
are ſome perſons born under the influence of 


I Phadra is virtuous, fins the immediate hence of 
the Divinity was neceſſary to corrupt her. Oreſtes has even 
received orders from the Gods to avenge his father, 
| | 5 malignant 
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malignant fortune, which they cannot elude, while 
others appear to inherit from nature a propenſity 
to evil which they are unable to reſiſt. The former, 
notwithſtanding the integrity of their principles, 
are all their life the ſport of, and often fall victims 
to, the rigors of ſociety ; detraction even follows 
them to the grave, and after death forbids them 
the reparation due to ſuffering virtue. The latter, 
ſeem in an eſpecial manner devoted to villainy 
from their organization, and the ſatisfaction with 
which they commit it, and theſe again do not 
always meet with the puniſhment they deſerve 
büt can more be granted to fate? 

At leaſt in this ſyſtem which conſiders the 
Deity as a capricious and fantaſtic workman, 
guided, in the diſtribution of human propen- 
ſities, and the deſtiny of mankind, by mere 
whim; the honeſt man, abandoned to perſecu- 
tion, retains his ſentiments of virtue and inno- 
cence to conſole him under his misfortunes; and a 
Cartouche: impelled to perverſe actions, has re- 
eived, together with che vocation to evil, that diſ- 
pofition which cauſes him to love it: the one is un- 
re happy, but irreproachable: the other contributes, 
4 Witleaſt in a ſecondary degree, to thoſe crimes with 
ich be is ſtained : Providence has deſtined him 
„en o live and die a villain; be it ſo: but with the 
ot of a villain. he has apportioned him the mind 
ant If one —and this ſyſtem again is very ſevere. 
| K 2 But 
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But the hiſtory of CEdipus ſuppoſes one ſtil 
more terrible: this Prince abhors vice, and muſt 
notwithſtanding commit it: his mind is un- 
ſpotted, while his hand is embrued in blood! 
And, after committing crimes to which he has 
not conſented, he is puniſhed by the Deity, be- 
cauſe he has yielded, not to an impulſe of de- 
pravity, but to an irreliſtible fate, originally 
allotted to him: once again, this ſyſtem; inſpires 
one with horror. Such a diſpenſation makes of the 
Divinity a monſter, a hundred times more wicked 
than thoſe frail beings whom he dooms t9 

wretchedneſs with ſuch wanton cruelty, 
Is it not enough that Providence ſhould have 
given men that terrible power of treating innocence 
like guilt? At leaſt, our religion abſolves it of 
injuſtice, by conſidering this world as a ſtate of 
paſſage, as a ſeaſon of trial, the defects of which 
have no influence on futurity. It places beyond 
life an Almighty Reviſor, a Judge of Judges, 
who reverſes theſe dreadful decrees; a Judge, 
who in his turn puniſhes the authors of injuſtice, 
and delivers the victims of it. But the Greeks 
had not this reſource, They did not place 
 CEdipus in the Elyſian fields. He, notwithſtanding 
his integrity, was not only guilty, but puniſhed, 
for crimes which the Gods had ordained him to 
commit: he ſeems to have exiſted, but to afford 
a a terrible 
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a terrible monument of their deſpotiſm and in- 
juſtice. | 
I repeat it, were this horrid fyſtern a true one, | 
is it one of thoſe which a reflecting government, 
ſhould endeavour to render common, and pro- 
claim with a loud voice on the ſtage ? - 
With this ſtrange ſyſtem of metaphyſics, the 
Greeks united manners which even the difference. 


af times and taſte cannot excuſe. In Sophocles, 


Oreſtes, ſtabs his mother in cool blood: we hear 
her wretched ſcreams, and her daughter Electra, 


nho is alone on the ſtage, applauds the parricide, 


and encourages her brother in the perpetration 
of it. | 
In Alceſtes alſo, which with fo abſurd a 7 
poſſeſſes ſuch pathetic details, Admetes loads his 
aged father with revilings, in him more criminal 
than all the enormities of CEdipus, becauſe they 
are the reſult of will and of reflection: the ſub- 
ject of his anger, is the refuſal which the good 
old man pleaſantly makes of dying for him. I 
know not if in literature a greater abſurdity was 
ever hazarded, than the reaſoning of P. Brumoy, 
in juſtification of this ſhocking indecency. ' “ It 
offends us only,” ſays he, from the alteration 
* which has taken place in our manners: the 
* Greeks would have been equally hurt at thoſe, 
fe ſince eſtabliſhed in other countries. In ſup- 
K 3 port 
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port of this, the learned Jeſuit cites the fury of 
ſingle combat, ſo long .retained in Europe, and 
the cuſtom of the Iroquois, who put their fathers 
ts death when they become old: but this com- 
pariſon itſelf condemns the Grecian manners: 
Can it be deemed a juſtification of them, to 
compare them with ſuch as authorize ä 
and parricides ? 

Beſides, a father _ by bis ſon, or a bike 
murdered by his father, has been preſented on 
no ſtage. When dvels have been hazarded, as 
in the Cid, what is blameworthy or offenſive in 

the action, is compenſated for by the grandeur 

which accompanies it, or by the beauties which 

it produces ; but what is the reſult of the tragical 

4 farces on which we are now treating, and what 

would it be if we had all the tragedies as pro- 

digiouſly multiplied on the Athenian theatre as 
on our own! | 

Do not theſe manners prove, that i the Greeks, 

as inventors, were worthy of being looked up to as 

guides by thoſe who were willing to tread in their 

footſteps, that they were not equally entitled in 

all reſpe&s to be regarded as models for imita- W cul 

tion? From them were to be acquired the prin- I deg 

ciples of the art which ſhould have been applied ma 

to wiſer and more noble ends. The firſt ſculptors 

ry uſed only wood and ſtone : but the Olympian 

Jupiter, 


\ 
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Jupiter, and Athenian Minerva, were carved 
in ivory and gold. Phidias, who brought the 
art to its perfection, made choice of materials 
worthy of his ſkill, 
This reformation, the Romans, who were the 
imitators, and even copyiſts of the Greeks, in 
almoſt every liberal art, failed of making: at 
leaſt we may preſume ſo, from the declamations 
of Seneca which we have, and the idea preſerved 


to us of what the tragedies of Ovid and Varus 
were, which we have not. The misfortunes of 
the empire which followed, the ravages of the 
barbarians, and laftly, in the latter ages, the 
quarrels between the altar and throne, ſtifled the 
dramatic, in common with every other art. The - 
people oppreſſed with their own misfortunes, but 
too well realized; had little inducement to repair 
together to mourn over fictitious woes. Had 
any poet attempted to draw tears by depicting 
ſome ſtriking cataſtrophe, there was then hardly 
any family but could have furniſhed him with 
a ſubject. 
© The modern Italians in the 16th century, 
cultivated epic poetry with ſucceſs, which had 
degenerated ſince the time of Virgil, but they 
made but vain and feeble efforts to awaken the 
tragic muſe. Italy was then overrun with wan- 
dering Greeks, who, in order to gain a ſub- 
K 4 ſiſtence, 
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ſiſtence, highly extolled the ancient models of 
their country: they printed Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, &c. they reſtored them, commented, and 
tranſlated them, but they taught no one the art 
of imitating them. Their anceſtors were un- 
able to do it when they governed the world by 
their arms: their deſcendants did not even con- 
ceive an idea of 1 it, when they ruled it only by 
opinion. 

The Spaniards, who were long unknown to 


the Greeks, and ſtill longer the ſlaves of the 


Romans, had opened to themſelves an intereſting 
field. This ſtrange Melpomene was as new in 
her nature as that of the Greeks in the days of 


Theſpis, and was totally independent of her, 


except in the ſingular diſparity of uniting Gra- 
cioſo's buffoons with deſpairing lovers; of intro- 
ducing. on the ſame ſcene a Jodelet and an 
Achilles. 

Ordinary ſubjects, uſually taken Fs com- 
mon lite, but with complicated intrigues, fan- 
taſtic incidents, miſtakes, favored by the uſe of 


veils, or (man as,) in the women, and clokes, or 


(capas,) in the men; no erimes, no violences, 
except ſuch as a falſe ſpirit of bravery and of 
domeſtic delicacy could give riſe to, a mixture 


of deſpotiſm and gallantry towards the fair ſex; 


which made the men the ſlaves of their miſtreſſes, 
* | — 
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and the tyrants of their ſiſters; amours croſſed, 
but always happy in the end : in ſhort, aſtoniſh- 
ing ſallies of genius, amidſt a barbariſm no leſs 
friking : fuch are the characteriſtics of the 
dramas of the Lopez de Vaga, the C alderonas, 
the Moretos, &c. too little known, and too 
much deſpiſed, but more comic, and a hundred 


times more worthy of admiration than is ima- 
3 n 


At 

2 About twenty years ago, on my return from Spain, 
familiarized with the language, and- retaining a lively im- 
preſſion of what I had ſeen, I ventured to tranſlate ſome of 
their pieces. But I muſt own, the copies conveyed a very 
inadequate idea of their originals. I was at that time under 


the inſluence of certain principles which ſome modern tranſ- 
lators have endeavoured to eſtabliſh ; ſuch, for inflance, as 


that it is the duty of a tranſlator to accommodate his verfion 


to the taſte of his reader, and to amend the text where it is 
d:ficient in this reſpect. 

It is owing to the prevalence of this and ſuch like maxima, 
that the tranſlations of the Engliſh theatre, and of other 
literary works, are rendered very uſeleſs performances, be- 
cauſe they are faithleſs ones. My Spaniſh drama is in a 
iimilar predicament. It may ſerve to afford ſome idea of 
"the artifice and conduct of the pieces, of the diſpoſition and 
even che taſte of their ſcenes ; but none of the ſty le of their 
authors, and the nature of their dramatic poetry. I have 
frenchiſied, and conſequently ſpoiled it, in which I was 
much to blame. More mature reflection has ſince led me to 
concur with Mr. Voltaire in the opinion, notwithſtanding 


what 
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At the revival, or more properly at the birth 
of letters in France, in the beginning of the 
17th century, for the reign of Francis the 1ſt, r 
introduced there but a maſquerade of bacchanals, b 
diſguiſed as muſes ; at this epocha, the honor of Mt < 
which is aſcribed to Cardinal Richlieu, who, to 
mention it by the bye, in no way contributed to MW | 
it, our firſt authors, without any reſerve; made Ml t 
the Spaniſh drama their model: they made it I 
the common and only ſource whence oy drew 
all their ſubjects. c 

t 
6 
: 
f 
{ 


Some ſingular circumſtances had cauſed that 


language and literature to become prevalent in 
France: the courtiers who ſurrounded the throne, 


what may be urged to the contrary, that a tranſlation, in 
erder to be inſtructive and uſeful, ſhould be literal. 
But, owing to the difference of taſte and idiom, it will 
be ridiculous ! Well, it will ſerve to render the contraſt ſtil! 
more ſtriking! In order to bring the Europeans acquainted 
with the dreſs and converſation of the Turks, Indians, or 
Chineſe, would it be an apt expedient to muffle them in our 
ſhort frocks, aſſign them our viands and liquors, and make | 
them expreſs themſelves in the poliſhed periods of Racine or | 
Addiſon ? 4 
But no body will read tranſlations thus literally 8 1 | 
Be it @: in that cafe none will imagine they know the 
original, but thoſe capable of reading the text; there will | 
be no more tranſlations, or at leaſt there will be no more 
falſe concluſions drawn from tranſlations: and this muſt 
a be deemed a benefit to literature. | | 
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the petits maitres in private circles, were Spaniards: 
as were the heroes both of the dramas and of 
romance. Corneille, the great Corneille, himſelf 
began, by aſſuming the Jy py and the 
Golila. 

But the ſcholar ſoon left his tutors behind him. 
Having given the Cid after their manner, by 
the force of his own genius, he produced the 
Horatis ; a piece, by which, as I before obſerved, 
he placed a barrier between himſelf and other 
dramatic writers, which no one has yet been able 
to ſurmount ; a piece in which there is nothing 
but what is really noble ; where the guilt which 
attends the aſſaſſination of Camilla, a fact juſti- 
fied moreover- by hiſtory, does not degrade the 
murderer ; nor the weakneſs of the two laſt acts 
derogate from decency, or good manners ; where 
the father of the guilty party, become his ad- 
vocate, is leſs ſolicitous to juſtify him, than to 
obtain his pardon in favor of the triumph which 
preceded the crime. Had Corneille continued 
to labour in the ſame road, he would in every 
ſenſe have been the creator of a new theatre; 
and the teformer of the old. 

. Hitherto he owed nothing to the Greeks ; he 
had borrowed nothing from them ; perhaps they 
were wholly unknown to him: but at this period, 
whether he had lately thought Proper to read 

F them, 
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them, and imagined he ought to follow examples, 
he who had ſo lately afforded an inimitable one 
himſelf, or whether, (which is more probable ) 
he felt oppreſſed and diſconcerted by the pedantry 
of the times, which became the reſource of ſuch 
of his rivals,” to whom genius was wanting ; a 
pedantry of which he was the victim, from the 
whole phalanx of criticiſm being united together 
againſt him, from hearing Ariſtotle ſpoken of, 
the $436», » , ill explained, and ſtill worſe 
underſtood, he conceived that-in future he ought 
to treat his ſubjects after the Grecian mode; to 
place on the ſcene vile or furious characters, 
and accompany ſentiments capable of dignifying 
human nature, with puerilities or horrors cal- 
culated only to degrade it; he produced Cinna, 
Polieuctes, Rodogune, &c. Dramas looked on 
as chefs d æuures, and in reality ſparkling with 
admirable beauties. 

But he made Emilia a direct fury, who joins 
perverſeneſs to ingratitude ; who openly declares 
that © Favors flowing from a hated hand operate 
as injuries; and notwithſtanding, does not heſitate 
to accept them, in order to employ them ig 
ſeducing the friends of her abuſed benefactor, 
who heaps them on her; who declares in expreſs 
terms, that ſhe would marry Auguſtus, to have 
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the pleaſure of murdering him in his bed ?; - &c. 


He makes Cinna a baſe and deliberate villain, 
who having from weakneſs conſpired againſt his 


prince, his protector, and his friend, under the 


pretext that he has uſurped the empire of Rome ; 
and obſerving him about to make a voluntary 
reſignation of it, preſſes him on his knees to 
retain it in his poſſeſſion, that he may never 


want an excule to aſſaſſinate him; and of this 
policy he makes no ſcruple openly to boaſt. 


He makes of Felix, in Polieuctes, the baſeſt 
and moſt worthleſs villain that ever exiſted, an 
old father, who having married his daughter to 
a worthy but indigent country gentleman, ſome 


years afterwards, on the return of one of her 


former lovers, who had acquired a fortune, de- 
liberates aloud with himſelf on the expediency 


of cutting his ſon-in-law's throat, by which he 


(the father-in-law) muſt become a gainer. 


I by his death the other were to marry my daughter, 


« T ſhould gain in him a powerful protector, who would 
««. raiſe mg a hundred degrees higher than I am.“ 


But above all, the character of Rodogune 
may be regarded as conſtituting the infamy 


of the author, and the ſucceſs of it that of 


3661 would accept Livia's place of him, 
* As a more certain means to compaſs his deſtruction.“ 


the 
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the theatre; it is an aſſemblage of villainies, 
each more abominable than the reſt, at once 
deſtitute of .cauſe, connections, intereſt, or pro- 
bability. Horror itſelf degenerates into ridicule, 
becauſe the wickedneſs of one of the two per- 
ſonages becomes the parody of the other: it is 
a mother, who while avowing, with extravagant 
refinements, to her ſons, that ſhe has with her 
own hand murdered their father, her huſband ; 


tells them, that in order to be declared king by 


her, they muſt, like her, commit parricide, and 
bring her the head of a princeſs with whom ſhe 
knows them to be paſſionately enamoured: a 
conduct in her no leſs ridiculous than hor- 
rible . This is the ſerious: piece, and here fol- 


lows the parody. 
5 The 


1 The idea of propoling to the lovers of Rodogune to put 
her to death by their hands, is abſurd ; becauſe Cleopatra 
cannot ſeriouſly imagine that they will accede to her pro- 
poſal ; becauſe it is totally unneceſſary; and becauſe it is 
imprudent. The old Megara has a thouſand other means to 
rid herſelf of the princeſs ſhe fears; and from the moment 
that ſhe has diſcloſed to her ſons this- extravagant bargain, 
ſhe muſt expect that if they are not the miniſters of her 
vengeance, they will take meaſures to defeat it, 

Mr. Voltaire has made theſe remarks in his commentary 
on Corneille, and though he wanted confidence not to praiſe 


che piece, he is, * charged with having 
malignantly 


4 
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The young princeſs informed of the propo- 
ſition made to her lovers, promiſes in return to 


head of his mother. I know not what apologiſt 
of Corneille pretends to juſtify this paſſage; 
becauſe, ſays he, the bargain of Rodogune is a 
mere fineſſe; ſhe knows very well that they will 
not take her at her word. It is in that very par- 
ticular that it is the more abominable ; and that 
T can neither conceive how Corneille could give 
birth to ſuch a monſter, nor how the public 
could applaud it. 

Even that celebrated ſcene in the 5th act, is 
like the reſt of the piece, but a ſeries of puerility 
as well as horror. The aſſaſſination - of the 
youthful and vigorous Seleucus, in a little walk 
of the garden, by the hand'of an aged mother, 
his death, which happens juſt on the pronunci- 
ation of the word, © It is ——” which prevents 
his revealing the name of his murdereſs; the 
uncertainty of the good man Antiochus, divided 


malignantly ſought occaſions for cenſure, and induſtriouſſy 
laboured to leſſen the tribute of applauſe. 

"One obſervation ought to have its place here, which i is, 
mat Rodogune, the moſt horrible and diſguſting piece, 
except Atrea, on the theatre, is likewiſe one of the worſt 
written, and moſt deficient in plot and in conduct; ſo much 
was the genius of the author cramped, in being ſacriſiced 
to this abominable ſpecies of writing. 

between 


beftow her hand on him who will bring her the 
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between his young miſtreſs and the antique fury 
who has already boaſted to herſelf of the par- 
ricide ſhe has committed ; that ſwelling cheſt, 
and at laſt the horrid purpoſe of Megara, re- 
duced to the neceſlity of poiſoning herſelf ; her 
blaſphemies ſtill more ridiculous than uſeleſs, all 
this is beneath even the moſt barbarous æra of 
the theatre. 

If the name of Corneille and the buſtle of 
repreſentation did not influence us; if at the 
preſent day we dared to eſtimate according to its 
real merit what our anceſtors admired ; and what 
even we ourſelves have been long taught to eſteem 
from tradition; if we did not endeavour to 
caſt an illuſion before us, by voluntarily dif- 
guiſing what we feel at this horrible ſpectacle; 
in miſtaking for an emotion occaſioned by the 
grandeur and beauty of compoſition, that 
which reſults from the ſtage trick of actors, the 
change of ſcenery, and even the aſtoniſhment 
into which we are thrown by a collection of 
« ſuch abſurdities; Rodogune would be con- 
ſigned to the like oblivion as Theodore, Surena, 
Pertharites, and ſo many other pieces, the fruit 
of the moſt unequal genius perhaps, ever pro- 
duced by nature: a man to whom it was allotted 
never to be moderately good, or bad; and who 
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in the one is as much above his cofnpetitors, as 


he is beneath them in the other. 
The decent, tender, and delicate Rocks, 


uniting a ſuperiority of taſte with an equal ſhare 
of expreſſion and ſentiment, took proper care 
not to ſtain his drama in like manner, by making 
of his principal perſonages, of thoſe through 


whom he wiſhed to excite the pity or admiration 


of his audience, ſuch characters as Brinvilliers, or 
Cuilleris, whom even ordinary juſtice muſt de- 
vote to the wheel or the ſtake. | 

A deference for the Greeks, and the prejudice 
of the age in which he lived, induced him to 
undertake Phædra; but he called forth all the 

powers of his genius to ſoften and modify this 


ſubject: perhaps he was to blame in having 
undertaken it: but it was impoſſible to palliate 
it with more art. He throws on the confidante 
the more odious part of the calumny which pro- 
duces the cataſtrophe: he made .it a ſpecies of 
virtue in CEnone, and was equally attentive to 
puniſh her for it. 

If, in compliance with hiſtorical fact, he” was 
obliged to deſcribe Aggripina, the mother of 
Nero, both in conduct and expreſſion, as a woman 


void of principle ; of putting into her mouth the 


ſame avowal as the Cleopatra of Rodogune, that 
of an attempt on her huſbandys life; with what 
L delicacy _. 
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delicacy does be paſs over ts wk and 1 | 
FP. + - be 
He died a thouſand rumors gerd to my diſgrace, 

l check d the early news of his deceaſe, &c.” 

We find in his pieces but two unpleaſant cha- 

racters of his own invention; two villains diſ- 
agreeable to behold, Narciſſus and Mathan; but 
theſe, in the firſt place, are ſubaltern characters, 
and in the next, the author has taken due care 
to compoſe the ſpectators by more conſoling 
contraſts; the generous Burrhus appears the more 
noble, near the aſſociate of Locuſta: the in- 
dulgent magnanimity of the warlike Abner be- 
comes the more ſtriking, when oppoſed to the 
daſtardly cruelty of the high prieſt. If the latter 
is baſe 5 to ſay, what ſo many courtiers 
think : Þ» | 


r What matters it, ignoble blood to ſpill? 
Let us not load our king with uſeleſs cares, 
To be by him ſuſpected, ſtands inſtead of guilt,” 


The general of the army exclaims with horror, 
Oh Mathan! is that fit language for a prieſt?” 


Whereas, in Corneille, the wildeſt and. moſt 
atrocious ſentiments, have nothing, to cqunter- 
balance them; the baſe. and. vindictive. rage of 
Emilia, Cinna, Cleopatra, 22 has 
no — or. ep” | 


| This 
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This ſpocies of brutality, much eaſler to at- 
tain than the delicacy of Racine, has likewiſe 
gained many more proſelytes: the pretended art 
ol poetry of the Greeks has been thought juſti- 
fied by the example and ſucceſs of Corneille: 
our ſtage has ſince that period teemed with 
atrocious ſpeculators, who perſuaded themſelves 

that the moſt certain method of intereſting the 
public, was to place beſore them ſcenes worthy 
of the Greve, or of Tyburn; they have infected 

it with ſandalous epilepſies, given as the effect 
of paſſions carried to their higheſt: pitch ; and 
unhappily ſometimes applauded. At the com 
mencement of the preſent century in particular, 
a man appeared, who after his ſecond tragedy, 
was ſuppoſed to poſſeſs in an eminent degree the 
talent of inyenting refined villainies, of giving 
birth to heroes whoſe crimes our moſt ſhameful 
puniſhments were incapable of expiating: and 
of this-indeed he afforded us OTE 

| in his Atrea. | | 
! This firſt eſſay it is 5 true, inſtantly inſpired. a 
| juſt" horror: the poet never after dared. to in- 
dulge himſelf in ſuch ſhocking: barbarities; but 
-f ar from his docility gaining him applauſe, inſtead 
of of allowing him the credit due to his reformation, 
as it was not even remarked in him: he was ſtill 
thought to retain the gloomy enthuſiaſm of which, 
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he had been corrected; this error, by another 
inconſiſtency, became the. groundwork of his 
glory and fame. He was decreed the honors 
due to the inventor of a new ſtyle, He was 
compared to the two maſters at that time 
in poſſeſſion of the French theatre, and as the 
town had without reflection, and contrary to 
reaſon and evidence, aſſigned to the one the 
excluſive province of the ſublime, and to the 
ſecond that of the pathetic ; they decreed to the 
third the excellence of the /omb;e and terrible: this 
abſurd diſtribution is ſtill regarded as a juſt one 
by the public, though it is but neceſſary to open 
one's eyes to be made ſenſible of its impropriety. 
Be it ſaid at the preſent day, when there re- 
mains no more of Crebillon than his works, 
when his poſterity is even extinct, and that in 
appreciating his productions according to their 
real merit, we run no riſk of hurting the feelings 
of any one; that though he had actually poſſeſſed, 
and was ſtrongly impelled to a diſplay of this hor- 
rible talent, it was by no means proper to ſanction 
it by applauſe. But he had it not, at leaſt he 
was contented with a ſingle effort ; as ſince Atrea, 
which, as I have aleady ſaid, was but the ſecond 
of his pieces, and may conſequently be regarded 
as his debut, he is no more ſombre than any other: 

he is only ſomewhat more harſh in his ſtyle, and 
Weg oftentimes 
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oftentimes but a- little more ridiculous in his 
plans. 
_ Pyrrhus, the beſt, or rather the leaſt inſuffer- 
able of his pieces, preſents ſcarcely any other 
than traits of virtue, there is not a drop of blood 
ſpilled. Rhadamiſtus is a fooliſh, rather than a 
wicked man: he deſcribes himſelf as 


« Virtuous without principle, vicious without deſign,” 
% A foe to guilt; but yet no friend to virtue.” 


and accordingly he diſcovers, till his death, 
nothing but inconſiſtency and irreſolution. 
Electra is a puerile aſſemblage of uncon- 
need ſcenes, of rage without object and with- 
out grandeur ; it is a romance, which unites the 
| extremes of inſipidity and abſurdity. Even 
cCptemneſtra is nothing; ſhe appears in the 
6 piece but twice, the firſt time to load her 
daughter with abuſe, the ſecond to die with a 
jingle of words. In Semiramis, the plot is 
rather ridiculous than terrible, and the jargon of 
: the Precieuſes of Moliere, may appear as natural 
as that of the old Queen of Aſſyria, fooliſhly in 
| love with her own ſon, whoſe mother ſhe does 
| not indeed believe herſelf to be. 
: In ſhort, in -Idomenevs, Xerxes, Cataline, 
1 the Triumvirate, there is no more horror than 
3 genius. It is evident then, that the author was 


L 3 indebted 
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indebted ſolely for his fame as a deep tragedian, 
or of a writer worthy of being regarded as a 
model in the terrible ſtyle, to his Atrea; a 


_ < ſhocking performance it is true, but which, far 


from being a obef d guure in a new ſpecies, is 
but the laſt degree of licentiouſneſs and depra- 
vity, to which a ſtyle already frightful in itſelf 
could deſcend, and which ought to have been 
ſtifled at its birth, 155 than have been nurſed 
into maturity. 

It is impoſſible to conceive that chere could 
ever exiſt in the human heart, more eſpecially 
in youth, the idea of imagining, meditating on, 
and digeſting ſuch a plat ; of ſuperadding to the 
guilt which the Greek fable aſcribes to the ſons 
of Tantalus, the abominations with which the 
French piece is ſtained : a baleful ſpirit of re- 
venge, nouriſhed and concealed for twenty years, 
the fon of Thigfes, ſupported during all this 
interval by the uncle as his own, with the 

delign of one day making him the aſſaſſin 
of his father; the two ſucceſſive, reconcilia- 
tions, which are but the fame means of pre- 
paring, under two different forms, a double 
parricide ; thoſe fits of vengeance which eſcape 
Atrea, at which a drunken Iroquois, depart- 
ing to burn his enemy at the ſtake, would 
bluſh ; and that anſwer impoſſible to be qualified 


in 
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in "I who not being able to doubt that 
his ſon had been murdered, who beholding his 
blood before him, which he was about to drink, 
and whilſt he touched the cup in which it was 
contained—hearing his brother aſk him, 

« Know'ſt thou this blood 2 | 
teplies in an epigram, in a play of words, 
+ - © Iknow my brother?” 
And this abominable concluſion of the piece, 
50 I now enjoy te frie of an an ce 


A verſe which ſhocks us the more, becauſe in 
fact every thing has ſucceeded wit the monſter . 
who pronounces it, and becauſe he quits the 
ſtage in triumph. Do not theſe conſiderations 
prove Atrea to be the fruit of a ſcandalous 
madneſs, rather chan a tragedy replete with 
terror ? 

The author did not conſider that the terrible, 
puſhed to ſuch an exceſs, becomes a puerility. 
An enraged grenadier, with a ſabre in his hand, 
is without doubt an object of terror and alarm: 
but, if to make himſelf taller, he mounts 
upon ſtilts; if, in order to ſeem more enraged, 
he covers his face with an illumined maſk, he 
will chen become a ſcare- crow, and frighten 
„ children 3 
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children only ; his enormous ſtrides. will but 
ſerve to render him the more ridiculous to 
the rational ſpectator. In like manner. I think 


ſhould we have determined on Atrea, and the 
Pr etended ſombre of its author *. | 


One might be led to believe that. Crebillon 


was indebted for his fame in general, at firſt to 
the dearth which prevailed in the theatre when 
he appeared there, and afterwards to the neceſ- 
ſity under which hatred and Jealouſy labored, for 


; I recolleft two lines of a piece I ſaw Sd 1 in my 
youth, very applicable to the ſubject. Previous to its re · 
preſentation, it had run through all the circles of Paris, read 
by the author according to cuſtom. 'The young poet, as 
uſual, was looked on as a new heir to Corneille and Racine, 
and as a competitor with Voltaire. His name already ſuf- 
ficiently famous, was about to eclipſe them all. The ſole 
embarraſſment was to aſſign him a department which was not 
already occupied by one of his predecefſors. The public 
ſettled the difficulty by damning the piece, which was not 
even ſuffered to be finiſhed, like ſo mon more honored with 
the like premature applauſe. 

The couplet which in the readings had been moſt admired 
' An. were theſee: 


„ Herod, to avenge an affront, would without remorſe | 
& See the blood of his laſt ſubjedt flow.” 


The pit was fired with indignation. at this infernal ejacu- 
lation: it was received with univerſal execralion and groans; 
but the audience have not 80 been aftuated by the like 
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want of a competitor, whom they might oppoſe | 
and prefer to Mr. Voltaire. It has been faid by _ 


ſome, that the public was never, or at leaſt but 


for a ſhort time, the dupe of cabal, that it was 
ſoon undeceived in all kind of ill-founded pre- 
judice, this example and a thouſand others prove 
the contrary. The public has, nevertheleſs, in 
part done juſtice to Atrea, by conſigning it to 
oblivion ; it has not done the like by Rodogune, 
becauſe the taſte of the people was not at that 
time formed, and that after all, Corneille, even 
in his extravagancies, ſtill merited ſome regard. 
It were to be wiſhed that mankind may never 
more ſuffer themſelves to be ſeduced by un- 
8 contorſions, which are ſtill ſometimes 
daringly preſented as ſymptoms of grief, and 
that they will no longer endure the ſtage, or the 
art of poetry, to be proſtituted to licentious 
orgies, and bacchanalian ſcreams, where they 
ſhould be devoted to inſtructive and pathetic 
ſorrow. 
Mr. Voltaire ſeems to have feared to lay down 
the precept; but he has at leaſt given the example. 
He has extended till further than Racine, that 
delicacy, the purity of which, ought ever to 
have been inſeparable from theſe arts. He has 
none of thoſe diſguſting characters, none of that 
horror which excites indignation, even againſt 

the 


uſeful leſſons, while employing no other reſource 
chan the repreſentation of calamities from which 


in Semiramis and Merope, are not very dif- 
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the author ; he moves the heart and intereſts the 
foul ; he forces tears from his audience; he gives 


the pureſt conſcience cannot always preſerve 
mankind, and honorable ſentiments, which the 
paſſions may ſometimes combat, but which can 
never become extinct in virtuous minds. 

- Guſman, in'Alzira, is harſh and haughty, but 
he is neither baſe nor cruel; Zamora, Alzira, 
Alvares, Mohteza, are amiable, noble, and 
magnanimous ; nor are they on that account the 
leſs intereſting. The Duke de Foix is violent 
and even brutal; nevertheleſs we can neither 
hate nor deſpiſe him. Orbaſſan, in Tancred, is 
humbled, but not debaſed : Aſſur and Poliſontes 
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tinguiſhed characters, but they art not loaded 
with that guilt which gives pain to the beholdet, 
of inſpires him with horror and diſguſt. Poli- 
fontes and Semiramis are indeed blackened with 
guilt, but their crimes are long paſt, nor do 
they form the ſubject of the piece: their re- 
morſe, the puniſhment of the repenting wife in 
the one, and the maternal tenderneſs. of the 
other, are all that intereſt in the repreſentation, 
In ſhort, except Mahomet and Caraline (for [ 
do not impute CEdipus to him, his firſt effay, a 
* 
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abben forced on him in his youth, and which 
was neither agreeable to his choice, nor to his 
taſte,) except theſe two, there is not throughout 
all his tragedies, one part which. can cauſe a 
bluſh in the actor who repreſents it; nor is this 
ddicacy of leſs importance to genuine taſte in 
literature, than to good order in ſociety. And 
of theſe two exceptions, there is but one in 
which he is cenſurable. In Cataline, he was guided 
by hiſtory : he is reproachable rather in the choice 
of the ſubject, than in his mode of treating it: 
but Mahomet is wholly his own invention; and I 
own I cannot conceive that he ſhould voluntarily, 
and contrary to hiſtorical truth, make a legiſlator, 
the founder of a great empire, of a religion ſtill 
more extenſive, vicious without object, cruel 
without a view, and a parricide without motive: 
he has elſewhere too loaded him with praiſe : 
what an idea, to repair to the theatre deliberately 
to tarniſh a name venerated by one half of the 
th globe, a character never yet reproached with one 
do fanguinary act, no trick of deceit, except that 
Fe- of affirming himſelf ſent from God; a falſe 
in © miſſion, but maintained by heroiſm and not by 
the eruelt7)! 

on. Add to this, that in this ſame piece, wherein 
r 1H the hero is ſo cruelly disfigured, che moral pre- 
, 2} cept which the author propoſes to deduce from 
ject 5 | it, 
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it; is not more happily eftabliſhed : neither is 
the title of the tragedy juſtified, or the end ob- 
' tained. The view of the author is to excite our 


abhorrence at the enthuſiaſm inſpired by fanati- 


ciſm; and it 1s evident that fanaticiſm is in no 
| fort the principle of the drama which bears the 
title of it. 

The murder committed by Zeide, is an effect 
of military obedience, rather than religious zeal. 
It is his General he obeys, not his God : he feels 
remorſe ; he imagines that he is committing a 
crime, an idea which is inconſiſtent with fana- 
ticifm : the character and danger of this terrible 
alienation of the mind, conſiſts in nothing more 
ſtrongly than in the metamorphoſe it produces by 
erecting crimes into virtues, and degrading vir- 

tues into crimes; an alarming faſcination which 
has conducted ſuch characters as Poltrot, Clement, 
Girard, Diaz, Cbatel, &c. to the moſt ſhocking 
actions with the calm of the pureſt conſcience. 
This ſtate the author himſelf has happily de- 
ſcribed in his Henriade. 

He introduces the ſhade of the Duke de Guiſe, 
encouraging the Dominican friar to the com- 
miſſion of the crime ; he recals to his remem- 
brance the idea of his own murder, perpetrated 
by Henry the third. | 

| * cc Theſe 
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«+ Theſe wounds, Valois, by bis aſſaſſins made, 
Puniſh his perfidy, and pietce his heart; FM 
Shrink not at an aſſaſſin's horrid name, |; / 

In thee tis virtue, tho“ 'twas crime in him, 
The young recluſe, too eaſily deceived, 
Imagin'd he had heav'n's concerns in truſt. 
Full of the fiend that had inflam'd his ire, 
Devoutly he for e 3 
| The ſoul of Contain. FP 


Was with that confidence inſpir'd, which none 
But ſaints in perfect innocence enjoy.“ 


This is lanaticiſm, and aſſuredly Zeide has 


nothing of it. 


He ſuppoſes alſo that he is murdering a foe: 
he is ignorant that it is his own father he is 
about to put to death : had he known this; if, 
while his arm was raiſed, his birth had been re- 
vealed to him, and he had ſtill perſiſted to ſacri- 
fice -an idolater, if he had imagined he was 
making a ſacrifice to his religion, not only by 
trampling on the ordinary rights of humanity, 
but even on thoſe of nature, fanaticiſm had then 
appeared in all its fury and its danger; the 
ſpectacle would have been horrid. —True : -but 
the moral would have been ſtriking : it would 


| perhaps have been an exception to the principle 
I have 


* + - 
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I have juſt laid down, not to introduce too Nest 
à degree of atrociouſneſs on the ſcene. 
Laſtly, This parricide even, this aſſaſſination 
of Zopirus, by the hand of his ſon, is; in the 
piece of which we are ſpeak ing, but a mere 
caprice in Mahomet, or rather in the author, 
and unfortunately a copy of Atrea, it has no 
connection with religion, it is no way neceſlary, 
it is founded neither on probability nor expe- 
diency ; the manner in which it is conceived, 
conducted, perpetrated, and puniſhed, is alto- 
gether unſkilful : but it is the only error of the 
kind with which Mr. Voltaire can be accuſed ; 
nor does it prevent his title to the applauſe 1 
have lately beſtowed. on him. 

Add to this, what may ſerve to n the 
one, and ſtill further to juſtify the other, that the 
character of Mahomet is poſſeſſed of grandeur; 
he is not a mean and baſe villain, like Mathan, 
Narciſſus, and Felix: take from the latter their 
turpitude and atrociouſneſs, nothing more re- 
mains of them; whereas that of Mahomet, in- 
dependent of this unneceſſary murder, and ſtill 
more uſeleſs poiſoning} with which it is ſullied, 
will {till be interefting, and even grand. 

However this may be, poſterity will find in 
the theatre of Mr. Voltaire, as in that of his, 
predecefiors, after defects which will juſtify 
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actin, ſtriking beauties, which will no leſs 
certainly enſure applauſe. The modern author 
an probably be cenfured, in general, for the 
lameneſs of his plots, and above all the weak - 
- WH nfs of the principal incidents on which they 
„unn. It wilkappear ſtrange for inſtance, that 
the plot of Tancred ſhould conſiſt wholly in 
omitting the direction of a letter; it may 
. Wh fem. inconceivable, that on ſuch a diſcovery, 
„ Amenaide,. the daughter of the moſt venerable 
. Wh koight of Syracuſe, of the oldeſt chieftain of 
e be ſtate, ſhould be condemned on the ſpot, and 
ed forth to puniſhments, that ſhe ſhould entruſt 
1 W no one, not even her father, with the ſecret 
which proves her innocence. 
e Gengilkan may perhaps appear little and pu- 
e 6animous, eſpecially when contraſted with 
Idamea. . The void which ſurrounds Semiramis 
1, may perhaps ſeem ſurpriſing, a void but ill ſup- 
ir plied by Arzaces and Azema, whoſe amours are 
neither ſufficiently violent or complicated, to 
intereſt many ſpectators, Poſterity will perhaps 
de of opinion that the ghoſt of Ninus is a 
prodigy wholly inefficient, and very far from 
being productive of conſequences worthy of ſo 
much parade; and that the poet having intro- 
guced it as a means of remedying the m_— 
3 of 
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; of our theatre, ought to have given it more 


action and importance. 
It will be ſaid, that it wa riot at firſt have 


| been ſuffered, had he given it more force. I 


believe nothing of this, on the contrary I think 
that it is its inſignificancy alone, which has ren- 


dered it ridiculous : I am of opinion, that had 


he given this ſpectacle all the pomp arid 


energy which it is capable of receiving, had the 


phantom before it appears to our view, been 
previouſly announced to us, by thoſe holloy 
groans which are but hinted at in the piece ; if, 
inſtead of appearing at the moment to order in 
vague terms a ſacrifice to his aſhes, he had him- 
ſelf revealed the crime that was to be expiated, 
and poſſeſſed his ſon with thoſe facts which 
proved it; if, inſtead of aſſuming the. puerile 
form of a man clothed in white, with his face 
covered with meal, that is to ſay, in the abſurd 


and irrational attire we affix to an inhabitant of 


the other world, it had manifeſted itſelf by ſome 
external ſign, by thoſe attributes of terror which 
prevent or overwhelm reflection; © for inſtance, 
by fuch a circumſtance as 1s recorded in the 
hiſtory of Daniel, of an illumined hand which 
traces flaming characters on the wall; I douht 
not but it would have met with the greateſt 
ſuccels, 2 1 
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It is not eaſy to foreſee to which of his pieces 

poſterity will give the preference. He has already 
experienced at the hands of the public the ſame 
ſelection, if we may uſe the term, to Which 
Corneille and Racine have been doomed to fubs 
mit. All the pieces of the latter have main- 
tained their ground on the theatre, except three; 
one of which was never intended for it, and the 
two others are the production of early youth. 
Corneille is computed to have written at leaſt 
thirty, of which ſix or ſeven only have retained 
the honor of repreſentation. Mr. Voltaire, if I 
miſtake not, has written twenty-four, whereof, 
to the beſt of my recollection, nine have hithero 
conſtantly ſupported themſelves on the ſtage. 
It is from amongſt theſe nine then, that we are 
to fix our choice, and if the election were mine, I 
ſhould give it to Alzira: this piece ſeems to me 
to be in the theatre of Voltaire, what Iphigene 
is in that of Racine: the outlines of the two 
are very different, but their excellence, as it 
bears a relation to thoſe which have gone before, 
and ſucceeded them, appears to me to be pretty 
nearly the ſame. I do not fay that Alzira is 
ſuperior to Iphigenia, but T think the one the 
maſter piece of Voltaire, as the other is that of 
Racine. 


M Before 
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| Before I mote this I I think it in- 

cumbent upon me to  fay forgerhing i in ſupport of 
my former deciſion on Zara, a piece received 
| with ſo much enthuſiaſm at its birth ; the ſuecels 
of which ſeems no ways impaired by time, a 

piece of which the author has always ſpoken 
wich ſatisfaction, and hitherto inconteſtably ranked 
by his partizans among his beſt productions. 
I muſt either juſtify my opinion, or at leaſt ex- 
plain the grounds of it. 

Firſt, I think that the three firſt acts of this 
tragedy are cold, languid, unconnected with, and 
even uſeleſs to the piece : it can be ſaid to begin 
but at the ſixth ſcene of the third, wherein Zara 
evades the importunities of Oroſmanes. 

In the firſt there is neither explanation nor 
commencement of intereſt, ſince it relates only 
to the marriage of the Sultan, and that this 
marriage is not deſcribed as capable of meeting 
with the leaſt difficulty. The piece finiſhes with 
the order given to Nereſtan to be out of the 
dominions of Oroſmanes the next day before 
ſun- riſe. We ſee no reaſon why this order ſhould 
not be executed. 

Andi it would have been ſo, but for a wink 
given by Nereſtan to young Odali; but this 
reſource appears to me an additional defect; 
it would not even be perceived, if the author 
1 8 4 25 had 
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had not cauſed it to be taken notice of by 
Oroſmanes himſelf, by ſuppoſing in the latter a 


preſentiment of jealouſy contrary to reaſon. 
He could have no cauſe to fear, or the audience 
any ground to ſuppoſe, that Zara, whoſe heart was 
full of her lover, to whom ſhe had lately made 
the moſt explicit declaration of her paſſion, and 
whom ſhe had heard: refuſe her ranſom, that 


Zara, who from the very firſt ſcene, has declared 
that tenderneſs in her ſoul would triumph over 
the remaining feeble ideas of Chriſtianity im- 


planted in her youth, ſhould reſolve, from a nod 
of the head, to incur every riſk, in order to 
procure an interview with the Chriſtian adven- 
turer, whom the Sultan had in good humour 
diſmiſſed :. and nevertheleſs if Nereſtan returns 
not, it is clear there can be no tragedy. 

In the ſecond act, the unexpected appearance 
of Luſignan, and even the very romantic and 
highly improbable recognition of him by Zara; 
neither conſtitutes a plot in the piece nor a com- 
mencement of intereſts, ſince we perceive no 
danger to which Zara can be expoſed from re- 


. healing the fecret of her birth; we feel that 
Oroſmanes is too generous and too deeply in 


love, at hearing this, to give up his miſtreſs 
from a ſcruple of religion.— A Sultan delicate 


ee to difmiſs his eunuchs; would not be 
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ſo timid as to heſitate marrying a pretty Chriſ- 
tian, with whom he is violently enamoured, from 
a fear of diſpleaſing his Muftis. 

- Beſides he acquires an additional right to the 
poſſeſſion of a conquered country, by an alliance 
with the daughter of its former monarch. We can 
only conſider as a mere caprice in Luſignan, and 
a proof of the embarraſſment of the poet, that 
verſe on which, notwithſtanding, the whole piece 
hinges: | 

« O thou whom I dare not name, 
«« Swear to keep ſo fatal a ſecret.” 


In fact, if Zara declares her name before Oroſ- 
manes, the tragedy ceaſes.— Thus, at the end 
of the ſecond act, the audience is always per- 
fectly eaſy as to the fate of all the characters. 
In the third act, the exhortations, more violent 
than chriſtianlike, or pathetic, of Nereſtan to his 
ſiſter, his cruelty in inſiſting that ſhe ſhould be 
baptized previous to her marriage, till preſent 
nothing terrible, and the more ſo, as after his 
declaration that he ſhall return ſoon to ſee that 
ceremony performed, and by conſequence, as 
this obſtacle cannot continue for any length of 
time, we continually expect to ſee Zara and the 
other characters delivered from their embarraſſ- 
ment by a confeſſion of her birth. 


The 
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The piece does not then in reality begin, till 
the ſcene where ſhe refuſes to comply with the 
earneſtneſs of the Sultan, and requires a delay. 
But the part ſhe acts in this is ſo weak, ſhe fails 
ſocruelly, and with an embarraſſment ſo cauſeleſs, 
ſo ill juſtified by any apparent motive, and ſo ill ex- 
preſſed even poetically, to the generous Oroſmanes; 
that ſhe excites our indignation rather than our at- 
tachment ; accordingly, we applaud the haughti- 
neſs of the lover, who has recourſe to eaſtern 


manners, and orders “ the doors of the ſeraglio 
to be for ever ſhut,” 

Here the plot, the danger, and the conflict of 
paſſions begin, and conſequently the intereſt of 
the ſpectators; thus, in fact, the piece conſiſts 
but of two acts, which are ſuſtained by Oroſ- 
manes alone. Zara is continually indolent, 
filent, inanimate, and conſequently unintereſting ; 
but further, Oroſmanes 1s but Roxana meta- 
morphoſed, which detracts conſiderably, if not 
from its impreſſion on the theatre, at leaſt from 
its merit to the reader. | 

And again, around Roxana what aCtion, what 
paſſion, what a number of characters, all ſtriking, 
all diſtinguiſhed, and .all worthy of the wiſhes 
and the admiration of the ſpectator! How great 
is Achmet! How pathetic is Atalida! How noble 
is Bajazet ! How are all their intereſts united, 

M 3 interwoven 
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interwoven together, if we may uſe the expreſ- 


fon; bow do they exalt the character of the | 


Sultana without obſcuring it! But in Zara we 
ſee but Oroſmanes ; it is a print into which the 


artiſt conveys but one figure of the e 
which he copied. | 


_ Laſtly, Zara is very feebly written ; it is per- 


haps, of all Mr. Voltaire's pieces, written in the 


moſt negligent ſtyle, which is the more ſurpriſing 
becauſe although, if, as it is ſaid, he compoſed" 
it in eighteen days, he was thirty years in cor- 
recting it; and that from the very nature of the 
ſubject he ought to have made greater efforts to 


| approach the perfection of Racine in this, than in 


any other performance. 

But it will be aſked, how did it ſucceed at 
firſt? How comes it ſtill to maintain its ground? 
It is probable that its ſucceſs has been owing to 
the circumſtance of an actreſs appearing in the 
character who was then in all the ſplendor 
of youth and beauty: the perſon and voice of 
Mademoiſelle Goſſin gave birth to the illuſion ; 
a form and voice very different, as were thoſe of 
Le ain, ſerved to a it by varying its 
object. 

'T his. actor, little indebted to nature, but 
endowed with a powerful talent for performing 
characters * marked, gave equal energy 
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| to the part of Oroſmanes as that of Zara had 
BW received attractions from Mademoiſelle Goſſin. 
: At the end of twenty years, it has fared with 
ö this ſucceſs as with many others, the merit of 
| which is not recurred to when it is once eſtabliſh- 

ed, as we may inſtance in the character of Rodo- 

gune, which gives pleaſure to none, and which 


3 all, notwithſtanding, affect to admire, 
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T is to the Greeks that we are indebted for. 
Comedy as well as Tragedy; this ingenious 
people, when they created the names of Mel- 
pomene and Thalia, aſſigned to each her ſeparate 

department, and theſe were both equally licen- 
tious. If the former imagined the only means 
of forcing tears were by dreadful horrors, the 
ſecond ſought to excite our laughter by the moſt 
cruel ſatire. Thus the defamation of the living, 
or the dead, was the ſole reſource of the dramatic. 
art in its infancy. ' 

It ſhould ſeem that with ſo near an \ affniey to 
each other, theſe two branches might have been 
cultivated by the ſame hand: what I have before 

- obſerved of the compatibility of oppoſite talents 
uniting in the ſame man, appears to me incapable 
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of contradiction: I could have ſupported this 
theory by many other examples taken from the 
ancients, but, by a ſtrange contradiction, thoſe 
two ſpecies, the union of which ſeemed apparently 
moſt; eaff, ite preciſely ſũch as fever exiſted 
among them: the art of introducing characters 
on a ſtage, diſcourſing in dialogue, and of de- 
picting, by their attitude and their expteſſions, 
the ſecret emotions they feel, has ever remained 
divided at Rome and at Athens, into two diſtin& 
departments. 

In an age when warriors ſtudied eloquence, 
when the moſt profound philoſophers and the 
ſevereſt legiſlators became the rivals of Zſop and 
Anderen, in the compoſition of moral fables; 
of Hcentious ballads; the author, who in a dialogue 
entitled Tragedy, repreſented Phædra inflamed 
wich a violent and miſerable paſſion, Theſeus at 
ohe credulous and jealous, Hippolitus haughty 
and unſeeling, never imagined it poſſible that he 
could have ſueceſsfully delineated the ſame picture 
in a piece called Comedy: two words which had 
no manner of relation to what they ſignified. And 
om the other hand, Ariftophanes, Menander, 
-Plaitus;- or: Terence, ſeemed” to feel no induce- 
ment to entwine the wreaths o A apap 
U on aha 
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Moſt afluredly this ſeruple, or this timidity, is 
not founded in che nature of things, or in any 
inability of the poets. It is an inconſiſtency, 
whereof exarnples are not uncommon; and for 
which it is impoſſible at the preſent, perhaps 

any time, to aſſign any ſufficient reaſon. 
The Spaniards, as I faid before, confounded 
theſe two ſpecies of compoſition, or rather they 
yere unacquainted with either of them. Their 
pieces are as far from Sophocles or Terence as 
from Ariſtophanes and Euripides. They, not- 
withſtanding, adopted the general name of 
Comedy for all kinds of dramatic dialogue, 
whether humorous or pathetic, it was always the 
Comedia ſamęſa. 

Our firſt poets, as I have remarked, being no 
other than their diſciples, or rather their copyiſts, 
gave no other title to their works, whatever was 
the ſubje& of them, Oroondates and Ameſtris, 
as well as the Viſionaries or the Pedant, were 
alike deemed comedies. Mad. de Sevignẽ never 
gives any other name to the dramatic works of 
Corneille than that of comedy, and he had then 
produced all his good pieces: ſhe gives the like 
title to thoſe of Racine, after Andromache, 
Iphigenia, and Bajazet. The term of tragedy 
even at preſent is unknown in Spain and Italy, 
and it is of very recent date in France. 


It 
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It is no way ſurpriſing then, that the moder 
candidates for theatric fame ſhoyld have retained 


the privilege. of paſſing from one of theſe de- 
partments to the other of them. The obſcene 
Hauteroche was not deterred from writing a 
tragedy, as bad indeed and as inſipid as his 


comedies, excepting only one, are filthy and diſ- 


guſting. The affected Marivaux has likewiſe 


attempted the buſkin, in common with many 
more: but generally ſpeaking, few have We 
any applauſe from the attempt. 


The Liar of Corneille has alone remained on 


the theatre, and that is conſidered as a model. 
Racine has written but one comedy; which is ex- 
tremely amuſing: it is only to be lamented that 
the eſſence of it evaporates, as we may ſay, in 


the repreſentation, or cloys from the labour which 


the actors give it. Mr. Voltaire has availed 
himſelf of the like talent, but is it with . 
ſucceſs ? 

Doubtleſs we might have pete chat the 
man of his age who was beſt acquainted with plea- 
ſantry and even with ſatire, who when he was fo 
diſpoſed has pourtrayed the vices and follies of 
his fellow-creatures with the greateſt ſtrength, 


energy, and grace, in direct terms, would have 


been equally ſucceſsful in exhibiting them perſo- 
nified, as we may ſay; when the vivacity of action 
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was ſuperadded to the livelineſs of ſtyle; and 
this might have been with greater reaſon expected 
of Mr. Voltaire, as he devoted himſelf to this 
labour at an age when his taſte had attained its 
greateſt perfection, when he was the moſt per- 
fe& maſter of ſtyle and the choice of his ſubject; 
when experience muſt have completely initiated 
him into the intricacies of ſociety, which he 
laſhed in the ſtrongeſt and molt pointed manner 
in his other writings. Nevertheleſs he was no 
longer the ſame, when deſirous of aſſuming that 
office 1n dialogue. | 

In his romances, in his tales, in his diſcuſſions, 
apparently of the moſt ſerious nature, we meet 
with ſallies which excite burſts of laughter, or 
ſly ſtrokes of wit, which afford a more refined, 
though a leſs ſenſible gratification ; but his 
comedies are very far from poſſeſſing either of 
theſe excellencies. | 

It is true there are three which are {lil retained 
on the ſtage, and which we fee exhibited with 
pleaſure, the Prodigal, Nanette, and the Scotch 
Woman, but theſe are more properly affecting 
romances than comedies. They have kept their 
ground by thoſe ſerious paſſages of philoſophical, 
moral, or ſentimental matter with which they 
abound. Euphemon, Eliza, Nanette, are far 
from exciting gaiety: even Freeport, who in a 
a great 
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great meaſure decided the fate of the Scotch 
Woman, is not lively, though poſſeſſed of dig- 
nity: and Waſp is more horrid, baſe, and diſ- 
guſting, than comie. An immoderate deſire of 
revenge in the author, has cauſed him to lay 
aſide that ſcrupuloſity, politeneſs, and candour, 
which prevented him from ſullying his tragedies 
with ſimilar characters. 

In general, the few pleaſantries hazarded by 
Mr. Voltaire in all his pieces, which are entitled 
comedies, are of a very inferior caſt, more 
nearly approaching to the forced burleſque of 
Scarron, than the nature and gaiety of Moliere. 
Even the Prodigal, M. Rondon, Fierenfat, are not 
ſo diſtant from Don Japhet as may be ſuppoſed: 

The falſe taſte which makes Don Japhet, and 
whatever reſembles it, inſupportable, is an affected 
ſearch after ludicrous terms, an effort to ſupply 
by a pretended play of words the deficiency of 
an author incapable of throwing pleaſantry into 
the ſituation or the ideas ; and this is the more 
diſguſting in-the Prodigal, as that piece is full 
of pathetic traits excellently written, in which 
grandeur is combined with the moſt affecting 
ſimplicity: p 

It is ſtill worſe in the other comedies of Mr. 


Voltaire, when he is deſirous of making his 


E In ſupport of this aſſertion, it 
would 
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juſtify me in the ſtrange compariſon I have juſt 


made between him who, when he pleaſed, was 


the maoſt poliſhed and elegant wit, the moſt exa&t = 
obſeryer of decency of the preſent, century, and 
the moſt obſcene, inſipid, and diſguſting buffoon 
of the beginning of che lalk, _ 

Again, one cannot recover from the aſtoniſh- 
ment into which we are thrown, at beholding a 


writer of the moſt, exquiſite taſte, I repeat it, 
who poſſeſſed in the greateſt. degree the ton of 
good company, who even gave it to thoſe of his 


time; he, who in all his other writings diſcovered 
the utmoſt delicacy, grace, and eaſe, who has 


moſt ſucceſsfully, and with a delicacy peculiar 


to himſelf, expoſed in other writers the breaches 


they committed againſt decency and propriety, 


miſtake for theatrical humour that ſtiffneſs of 
ſtyle, that ſtale pedantry, or thoſe rebuſes and 
groſs equivoques, too nearly bordering on puns, 
ſo juſtly profcribed in all genteel circles, and 
which at the preſent day would be ſcarcely 
tolerated in the lower ranks of ſociety. 

Theſe, it will be ſaid, were the recreations of 
a great man. Lelius and Scipio, amuſed them- 
ſelves in making ducks and drakes; true, but 
© ® The author has in fact given ſeveral, but as they turn 
chiefly on verbal alluſions, they canngt well be rendered in 


they 


another language, 
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they did not make the public witneſs. to theſe 
amuſements of their jeifure hours, | 
And what ſeems ſtill more incredible, is has 
Mr. Voltaire ſhould be fond of this low ſtuff, 
he introduces 'it ſometimes even into his proſe, 
and under his own name: let us confeſs it at 
once, and have done with it. When his bile 
was once kindled, he indulged himſelf in this 
contemptible ribaldry; at the beſt only worthy of 
Scarron or Rabelais, or rather of Father Garaſſe, 
whom he has ſo violently condemned. 

When reproaching the decree of the Sorbonne 
againſt Belliſarius, he attributes it to a Bachelor 
of Divinity, becauſe the word is commonly 
enough uſed in ſchools. He calls M. L'Abbe 
Riballier, Ribaudier ; he ſotnetimes makes of 
Sabatier, Savatier, ſometimes Sabotier ; of Gayan, 
Coyon, and all this he prints. Theſe allegories, 
to uſe his own language towards Father Garaſſe, 
differ fomewhat from thoſe of Virgil and Ovid, 
and I cannot ſee, - whilſt he indulged himſelf in 
the uſe.of them, how he could impute it as a 
crime in the Jeſuit to have called Theophilus a 
calf, becauſe his family name was Veau. 

Let us bluſh at this weakneſs which 1 have 
here mentioned, becauſe it is eſtabliſhed beyond 
all queſtion by public documents, and rather 
not to have appeared to diſſemble, than to force 
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it into notice. Let us lament that Mr. Voltaire 
either had not himſelf, or did not conſult with 
friends poſſeſſed of the requiſite delicacy, and 
ſufficiently tenacious of his reputation, to cau- 
tion him againſt ſuch an abuſe of his talents. 
It were to be wiſhed that there may be one day 
found an editor of his works bold enough to 
expunge theſe diſtreſſing blemiſhes. I am even 
of opinion, that in ſuppreſſing all his comedies, 
except thoſe which are ſtill performed, the loſs 
would be ſcarcely perceptible. They poſſeſs 
neither in deſign, or digreſſion, any thing worthy 
of regret. 

The firſt and the laſt pieces of Corneille it is 
true are always printed together with thoſe of his 
happieſt moments, but the diſparity is far leſs 


apparent. This great man is often a prodigy of 


genius, but never a model of taſte. For a con- 
trary reaſon it ſeems, we ought to ſave Mr. Vol- 
taire's enlightened readers the pain of ſuch paſ- 
ſages as are unworthy of him, and from thoſe 
who are not ſo we ſhould remove the danger of 


paſſing them over unperceived. 


ON. 
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LYITHERTO I have adventured to criti- 
cize, and dare believe that the impartial 
reader will equally acquit me of unmerited cenſure 
as ill founded applauſe; but juſtice now conſiſts in 
admiration. If aught can redeem the inconceiv- 
able weakneſs of Mr. Voltaire's comedies, it muſt 
doubtleſs be his fugitive pieces ; a ſpecies of writ- 
ing in which he has no ſuperior, and ſcarcely any 
equal, In the midſt of labors, apparently the 
moſt foreign from ſuch a purſuit, he cultivated this 
airy kind of literature; he enriched it, ſeemingly 
without thinking of it, with an infinite variety of 
pieces, all varied, and ſparkling with wit, taſte, and 
knowledge—it was Phidias, who'while at work 
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on the Olympian Jupiter, ſtrewed the floor of 
his work-ſhop with fragments of ivory and gold, 
Under this head I comprehend that multitude 
of little pieces on every ſubject, which flowed from 
him without effort, and which ſeemed to coſt him 
no more than a madrigal—ſuch as tales wherein 
variety and ornament are blended with gaiety ; 
epiſtles, ſatires, and above all treatiſes in verſe 
produCtions of his happieſt moments—of that 
period when he laboured with the greateſt care— 
when the apprehenſion of enemies, ever prone 
to cenſure, preſerved him from the negligence 
into which confidence and habitual ſucceſs after- 
wards betrayed him ; in all theſe ſeveral kinds of 
compoſition, his name will ever be ranked amongſt 
the moſt celebrated, and will often be regarded 
as the firſt. 
Not that he has written as many fatires a$ 
Boileau, or as many tales as La Fontaine; but 
amongſt thoſe of the former, how few are there 
really worthy of their author? And to the tales 
of the latter may we not ſucceſsfully oppoſe the 
Poor Devil, and the Ruſſian at Paris? It will 
be ſaid that the ſtyle is different. Doubtleſs it 
is; if they were copies could they be compared? 
The Poor Devil abounds. too much in per- 
ſonalities, and they are too harſh ; this again is 
granted: Grifet 1 is cruelly lampooned ; in it, and 
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it—T do not excuſe the latter; it is one of his 
greateſt defects but were Quinalt, Burſaut, or 
Hainaut more criminal towards the modern 
Juvenal? The queſtion here reſts; not on the 
moral, bur literary merit of theſe pieces, 
With regard to epiſtles, does not Mr. Voltaire, 
who has inconteſtably the advantage in point of 
number, poſſeſs it likewiſe in that of variety, 
agreeableneſs, and perhaps of utility? Under this 


title I include his ſeven treatiſes on Moderation, 


on the Nature of Man, &c. Has Boileau ever 
written finer verſes than theſe ? 


« Can Sylva's ſelf th* economy explain, 
Which works digeſtion, and makes food ſuſtain ; 
How the bile through ſo many channels flows ! 


How, by degrees, tis filtrated, and goes 


To pour into my veins a purple tide, 

By which both ſtrength and ſpirits are ſupply d; 
Which makes the pulſe of life inceſſant beat, 

And makes the brain intelligence's ſeat?“ 


The author of the Lutrin congratulates him- 


ſelf on having, as he ſaid in proſe, happily 


enough ſatyriſed the Peruque. Would he not 
with more juſtice have applauded the preceding 

deſcription, had it been his own ? 
Shall we find in any poet, or in any hngnge, 
many paſſages ſuperior to thoſe which occur in 
N 3 the 
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the Treatiſe on the TAS, of Conditions among 
en? ; 


Whilſt, like Boileay, be treated moral and 
uſeful ſubjedts with dig ignity, Mr. Voltaire inter- 
mingled philoſophy and gaiety in his epiſtles, 
which Boileau did not ; he likewiſe enriched them 
by deſcriptions of the manners of the world, 
by waſterly and juſt traits, worthy of Moliere; 
which redoubles my-aſtoniſhrent when I reflect 
on his comedies. 


For inſtance, in his epiſtle entitled the Life. 


of Paris and Verſailles, he introduces two women 
viſiting each other. 


« Viſits her friend, is pany dad late, 
Aſcends, and then repents too late, | 
Embracing yawns, and plain is ſeen | 
In her conſtrain'd behaviour, ſpleen ; 
She ſeems to beg for nonſenſe gay, 
To make her languor paſs away ; 
They interchange ſome faint careſſes, 
They talk of weather, plays, and drefles ; 
Of ſermons, and of ribbons price, . 
And are exhauſted in a trice. 
- Now through neceſſity grown dumb, 
A tune they both begin to hum: 
- But Mr, Abbe enter'd ſoon, . 
. Prieft,, gallant, ſharper, and buſſoon; 
Endo d with various talents rare, 3 
A formal coxcomb enter'd too. 
; Pleas'd in the glaſs himſelf to view; | 
I ; | 
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boch pedatits pleas'd, their jargon ſults— 
A captain entered both are mutes . 


How can we reconcile it, that he who had fo 
happily caught theſe impreſſions, who was chus 
able to expreſs them in ſoliloquy, when ſpeaking 
in the firſt perſon, ſhould be incapable of ani- 
mating them in dialogue, of affigning them a 
language correſponding to their actions? It is, 
that generally ſpeaking; on the theatre as in epic 
poetry, all he knew, all he was capable of, was 
to deſign a figure, he was unable to give it 
animation. 

In his Epiſtles oh Agriculture, who can read 
unmoved thoſe verſes addreſſed to a petit maitre, 
who thinks it impoſſible to live any where but 
amidſt the buſtle and pleaſures of the world. 
It were endleſs to point out paſſages of this 
nature; and beſides, the works where they are 
to be met with, are too well known to render i it 
neceſſary. 

As to the art of narration, in the vaivetẽ of 
his fables, and the ſprightlineſs of his tales, 
wherein conſiſts the principal merit of La Fon- 
dine, he is far from being equal throughout; but 
f in his choice paſſages he is enchanting. Ce gui 
plait aux dames Gertrude, les trois Manieres, &c. 
with a different kind of merit, muſt they not be 
allowed that, of affording infinite pleaſure ? 
,& 1 re- 
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J remember having formerly heard Mr. Vol- 
taire reproached, with having taken his Fee Ur- 
w from the Engliſn Chaucer if I miſtake 

but has La Fontaine invented even one of 


his ſubjects ? Is he not indebted to ſop, to 


Phædrus, &c. for the ground of his fables, and 
for that of his tales to the Queen of Navarre, 
to Boccace, and from that Canon from whom ſo 
little edify ing is to be gained, who compiled the 
Moyen de parvenir ? 

Another criticiſm, as ill founded as the laſt, 


is that which recurs to me on the Trois Manteres : 


this idea it is faid, is pillaged from the Daughters 
of Mineus of La Fontaine. Which is ſaying, 
that the poet of the 18th century has entered the 
liſts againſt him of the 17th; true——but what do 
they poſſeſs in common? Nothing hut having 
each written a piece containing three ſtories; one 
of them pathetic, another humorous, and a third 
of a compoſite nature but Raphael has painted 


the Holy Family; and Rubens the Jordans; can 


theſe be deemed. plagiariſts, becauſe they have 
both introduced Virgins attending on Jeſus and 


St. John? Oroſmanes is really an enfeebled 


copy, but the Trois Manieres, though twice de- 
ſcribed, are, notwithſtanding, both originals. 
If Mr. Voltaire be thus capable of maintain- 


ing, without diſadvantage, the compariſon between 


4 | theſe 


theſe two: juſtly celebrated poets, how great is 


epiſtles, is that on the death of the Marquis de 
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his ſuperiority when compared with Voiture, 
Chapelle, Chaulieux, and Piron. He riſes ſu- 
-perior to all in the number of his pieces, and 
to each of them in eaſe and ſprightlineſs; 


he continually preſents us with ingenious ſimilies, 


and alluſions at once poignant and inſtructive: 
we diſcover in them the delicacy and lightneſs 
of the man of the world, united with the dignity 
and eaſe of the philoſopher; and what, as I have 


Already obſerved, is not always to be found in 


his Tragedies or Henriade, the correctneſs of 
expreſſion keeps pace with that of thought. 
The little which remains to us of Voiture is 
buried in the multiplicity of inſipidities with 
which he abounds, and which have had as great 
arun, and have equally contributed to his repu- 
tation with thoſe pieces which can bear the ordeal 
of good taſte: it is the ſame with de Chapelle. 


I open Chauliev, that Chaulieu ſo celebrated 


by Voltaire himſelf; I do not find a ſingle piece 
ſuſtained throughout, not one copy of verſes where- 

in the poet, either fatigued or careleſs, did not 
appear to hold his readers in contempt, or ſeemed 


to have forgotten that he wiſhed to make, or 


thought he was making verſes. One of his beſt 


la 
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la Fare; and in this we meet with many lines in 
rhyme; which are not even tolerable proſe. 
I open alſo the collection of Piron's works, a 
poet of reputation; eſpecially for the lighter kind 
of productions, whoſe name bne dramatic work 
alone has aſſiſted, or eſtabliſhed ; but well known 
for his epigrams and convivial fallies, ſtill more 
than by his Metromania. See his manner of ad- 
dreſſing women—womeni to whom he owed re- 
ſpe& and gratitude, in his madrigal addreſſed 
to Mad. de Tencin, the Geofrin of her time. 
It is well known that ſhe gave the literary men 
who were uſed to meet at her houſe the name 
of © her beaſts; a title ſufficiently droll, and 
expreſſive of very little eſteem on either ſide, 
To theſe beaſts ſhe was accuſtomed every year 
to make a preſent of a pait of velvet breeches. 
Piron one day ſent her a ſtraw-hat, accompanied 
with this epigram, the point of which, if it may 
be ſaid to poſſeſs any, conſiſts in the moſt diſ- 
guſting groſſneſs: compare it with the madrigals 
of Mr. Voltaire, and then form an opinion. 
The only cenfure to which the latter is juſtly 
lable in theſe productions, is ſomewhat too much 
monotony in many of his fugitive pieces; too 
ſtrong an aptitude,as I have already ſaid, to beſtow 
praiſe, whether on the great, whom he feared, 
or men of letters, whoſe good opinion he wiſhed 
- to 


* 
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to conciliate; this ſpirit reigns ſo ſtrongly through- 
out theſe eulogiums, that they rarely ſeem ſincere, 
and till leſs often are they juſt ; but what ſigni- 
fies this to poſterity? Who now intereſt them- 
ſelves in the enquiry whether Glycera was as 
pretty, and Canidia as ugly as Horace pretends ? 
And will the greater part of thoſe, thus im- 
mortalized by Mr. Voltaire, be better known 
than Glycera and Canidia ? 
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THIS is che field in which Mr. Voltaire 
might be truly faid to triumph; at leaſt, 
the applauſe he gains or forces from his readers, 
when addreſſing them in a language diveſted of 
the pomp, the pretenſions, we may even ſay the 
embarraſſments of poetry, is then much leſs 
liable to exception, A purity of elocution, a 
juſtneſs of epithet, a profuſion of ideas, perſpi- 
cuity and energy of expreſſion, neatneſs of ſtyle, 
and harmony of period, gaiety, dignity, all art 
here found, united with an eaſe, a facility, and 
an art of familiarizing every ſubject, in a manner 


before him unparalleled. | 

I have heard it much regretted by ſome en- 
lightened men, whoſe opinion I think it an ho- 
gor to dopt, that, after producing Tancred, 
75 . : he 
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he had not abandoned poetry in — and 
eſpecially that of the theatre, in order to devote 
himſelf wholly to hiſtorical and philoſophic proſe, 
retaining at moſt for his amuſement but the lighter 


. ſpecies of poetry, which, except in the mecha- 
on ' nical habit of rhyme, coſt him no pains what- 
1 ever. They contend, that this author would 


have acquired more extenſive fame had he 
adopted this idea, had he only increaſed his 
proſaic works with an equal number of excellent 
productions, as he has ſwelled the liſt of his 
tragedies with feeble pieces, which, though 
brought forth with leſs labor, reflect leſs credit 
on his memory. 

I fay, that this labor, to which he has given 
too evident a preference, would have coſt him 
leſs; nothing is more certain. I ſhall not enter 
here into a formal diſquiſition on the merits or 
demerits of theſe two ſpecies of compoſitjon, 
nor inveſtigate deeply whether it be more labo- 
rious for a writer to be ſubjected to the rules of 
poetry; which, though they may ſometimes 
cramp his genius, more frequently ſupport and aid 
him in concealing his weakneſs; than to form a 
ſtyle of his own, wherein, as he can have no 
other guide than a juſt taſte and a good ear, his 
judges are the more rigid, as they are not to 
ho miſled by a laboured harmony—where ſuc- 

ceſs 
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wks is not enhanced by having ſur mounted dif- 
ficulty, nor a failure of it palliated in having 
had it to -oppoſe. Perhaps it might not be ſo 
difficult to prove as is generally imagined, that 
the apparent freedom of the one ſtyle is no more 
compatible with moderate e genius; than * real 
ſervitude of the other/ 

Eminent proſe writers are at leaſt | as ae as 
eminent poets. In Greece the latter title is be- 
ſtowed on. Homer, Heſiod; Pindar, Simonides; 
Anacreon, Theocritus, Æſchylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Ariſtophanes, Menander, Crateſepo- 
lis, and ſeveral others. We find Herodotus; 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Ariftotle; De- 
moſthenes, and, in a later age, Polybius and 
Plutarch, are all who have been honored with 


the former epithet. Again, in ſeveral of theſe, 


it is the ſubje& we admire, more than the ſtyle: 
they are judicious authors, rather than models 
of fine writing. 
The age of Auguſtus offers us Lucretius, 

Terence, Plautus, Virgil, Horace, Ong, Ca- 
tullus; Tibullus, Martial, Juvenal, Lucan, &c. 
deemed, though with different degrees of merit, 
the flower of Latin poetry; in the proſe of that 
language we have but Titus Livy, Cicero, Sal- 
luſt, Tacitus, the two Plinys, and Seneca, which 

| Wen at 
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at leaſt, in point of number, > not 2 an 
* balance. 

Look alike into che Eee of 1 nations 
who have cultivated the fine arts, and have any 
pretenſions to fame, whether in poetry or elo- 
quence ; we ſhall find by the ſame ſingularity, 
that thoſe who have moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in that kind of compoſition wherein a diſplay of 
« genius ſeemed moft difficult, are in point of 
number, at leaſt equal, and oftentimes ſuperior, 
to ſuch who have confined themſelves to one, 
ſeemingly. moſt eaſy. Appearances then muſt 
bare been fallacious in this matter; and it ſhould 
appear that the practice of one of theſe idioms 
muſt at leaſt be ſubje& to as many difficulties as 
the other. 

Still further, may. we not fay, that poetry is 
in ſome ſort the infantine language of the hu- 
man mind? It is in verſe that it lifps its feeble 
efforts, incapable of expreſſing itſelf in proſe, till 
arrived at its full maturity and ſtrength. - Look 
into the hiſtory of the origin of all nations, of 
every code of legiſlation, and ſyſtem of philoſo- 
phy, you will find pores and verſes: in the firſt 
ding of civilization. 7 * 

Homer preceded Herodotas, and Wa, 
Un, and many other poets, had preceded 

4 Homer. 
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Fond Ennius wrote the annals of Rome in 
hexameter verſe, before any one thought of di- 
geſting them into the language of common in- 


_ tercourſe. Moſes, the firſt proſe writer of his 


country, has preſerved, in Canticles, hymns com- 
poſed by himſelf, in a meaſure of which he was 
not the inventor. : The Hebrews then had their 
Orpheus alſo before their Herodotus. 

Among ourſelves, did not our whole ſtock of 
literature. for a long time conſiſt of rude ro- 
mances, peices compoſed of barbarous verſes; 
but in meaſure, and ſubject to rhythmical quan- 
tity, and returning rbymes? The newly diſco- 
vered favages, who could ſcarcely be ſaid to 
have any language or fociety, and no writing, 
had, 1 their jugglers, — 
and poets. 

May we not hence conclude, that poetry is 
the expreſſion moſt natural to man, and conſe- 
quently the eaſier; and that a dignified, elegant, 
and ſublime proſe, ſuch as that of great writers 
muſt neceſſarily be, is in reality the perfection of 
language; fince the latter cannot be acquired till 
the former has attained its full maturity? 

- Laſtly, there is a third conſideration, of no 
leſs weight if the queſtion were to be ſeriouſly 
diſcuſſed, which is; that among the moderns at 


eaſt, all the diſtinguiſhed proſe writers deſirous 
O 2 of 
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S therwiſe. Ir Cervantes and Machiavel are not 
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of becoming . poets, have ſucceeded; in the at- 
tempt; whereas it is but rarely that the beſt 
poets have, with labor, even, Bern; eh to pro- 
duce any tolerable proſe. 

This remark, it is true, will hold good with 
reſpe& to the moderns only; among the an- 
cients, by a continuance of the ſame abſurdity 
which I have already remarked ſeemed to have 
entirely ſeparated the provinces of tragedy and 
comedy, we do not find that poetry and proſe 


were ever cultivated by the ſame hand: none of 


thoſe names I have enumerated are to be found 
in both lifts. Hiſtorians, ſo little ſcrupulous in 
other points, in ſuch like frauds, have never 
dreamed of attributing any treatiſe in proſe to 


Scipio or Lelius, who were attached to verſe, 


and were ſuſpected of having a ſhare in Terence's 
works. We have ſome obſcene epigrams at- 
tributed to the celebrated uſurper who founded 
the empire of the Cæſars; but he has not left a 
line of proſe; there exiſts not even a madrigal 
attributed to the real Czfar, Livy, Salluſt, Ta- 
eitus, or Cicero, to all thoſe proſe writers who 


_ conſtitute. the glory of Roman eloquence. 


But in our languages, which are formed from 
a mikture of the barbarous idioms of the North 
with "thoſe. of Greece and Rome, it has been 
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at the head of the poets of their reſpective na- 
tions, as they are models to them in proſe writ- 
ing, they have notwithſtanding ſucceeded on the 
theatre, and conſequently are no ſtrangers to this 
diviſion of poetical empire. Addiſon, one of 
the authors who has moſt contributed to ennoble 
the Engliſh proſe, has likewiſe enriched the Lon- 
don theatre with one of its beſt pieces, and ſe- 
veral operas. Milton, the Homer of Great- 
Britain, 'is one of its moſt prolific proſe writers, 
if not one of its moſt eſteemed. gs 
In France, all thoſe celebrated romance wri- 
ters, wha were at firſt deemed the honor of our 
literature, and wha at preſent ſeem, perhaps con- 
trary to all reaſon and juſtice, to be conſidered 
the diſgrace of it, Calpremede, Gomberville, 
Scuderi, Durier, Deſmarets, Voiture, &c. have 
with the greateſt facility paſſed from one depart- 
ment to the other, and they began with making 
- rhymes; verſification and the drama were the 
amuſement of their youth; it was reſerved for a 
maturer age to IE a taſte and a talent for 
proſe, | 
Moliere, Hamilton, La Motte, Fontenelle, and 
2 thouſand others, have poſſeſſed this two-fold 
faculty, and with the like ſucceſs, but always in 
ſuch a way as to make it apparent, that proſe was 
ah real and ſerious empolyment of their talents, 
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and that the moſt laboured poetical productions 
were an amuſement to them. Is it not ſtrange 
that Coracille, Boileau, La Fontaine, J. B. 
Rouſſeau, ſo ſuperior each of them in the ſeve- 


ral kinds of poetry to which they were attached, 
ſhould have ſunk even beneath mediocrity, when 


deſirous of making excurſions into her ſiſter's 


kingdom, reputed of fuch eaſy acceſs. 


Racine is the only one, not, who as it is faid, 7 


gathered the double palm before Mr. Vol- 


| taire, but who from lofty poetry could deſcend 


to proſe with grace and eaſe; the only one 
vrhoſe genius has preſerved the ſame excellence 
in the labored decoration of the pretended lan- 
© guage of the gods, and the grand AT of 
the real language of man. 

Is i it not poſſible to account for thi Gila? 
fact, to aſſign ſome cauſe for the apparently 
limited powers of the one, and the contradictory 
fecundity of the other? Jam about to hazard 
a poſition, which, to the enthuſiaſtic inexpe- 
rience of youth, may appear a blaſphemy, but 
from which reflection will ſoon diſperſe the ſcandal, 
and even juſtify thoſe aſſertions, hazarded with- 
out proof in this philoſophic age, by men, with 
whom, in other reſpects, I am no way ſolicitous 
w hold e ol principles, * 
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" The verſification of every language is but 4 
habit.—It is the idea which conſtitutes poetry, 2 
it is rule which makes verſes: the latter then is 
mechanical, wherein practice alone is neceſſary © 
to enſure ſucceſs. A child, who was early ac- 
cuſtomed to expreſs himſelf in hexametet or 
alexandrine verſes, whether inſtructed in French 
or Latin, would find no more difficulty in fa- 
ſhioning his ordinary language to this meaſure, 
than we find in uſing that which we have learnt 
from our nurſes, 
I remember having formerly been acqufinted 
with a, company of intelligent young people, 
who had impoſed this law on themſelves when 
they met together; and though their meetings 
were but twice, and oftentimes but once a week, 
and conſequently their habit of rhyming was but 
ill kept up; they had notwithſtanding acquired 
ſuch a facility in the practice, that they often 
made thirty or forty verſes ſucceſſively, 'and'ex- 
preſſed whatever they had to fay in this manner. 
Some of their lines, as may be ſuppoſed, were 
moſt execrable; but there eſcaped chem often 
very aſtoniſhing ones. | 
If any thing ſurpriſes me in the ertempore 
ſpeakers of Italy, it is, that they are fo rare: In 
a Ticher, more flexible, and lefs confined lan- 


guage than our own, I ſhould conceive it pof- 
O 4 ſible 
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ſible, with ſome little labor and practice, to | 
acquire an habitual meaſure like rhyme, ſo as 


to be able to command it at the preciſe moment, 
without trouble or difficulty. f | 

'As. to the poetry of compoſition, that which 
conſiſts. in grandeur: of images and liyelineſs of 
deſcription, it is quits. another matter; this is 


what labor and habit never can give, and what 


genius alone can beſtow: but does this talent, 
which ſorms what we call a poet when expreſſed 


in methodical ſounds, modulated by rules and 


according to certain received principles, differ 


from that which manifeſts itſelf i in the ſpeech of | 
an orator, by the ſame ſounds differently Hodi- | 


fied; or that which in the head of a philoſopher, 
or an hiſtorian, diſcoyers itſelf in ideas rendered 
ſenſible through the means of the ſame words, 
arranged only with leſs art, and clothed i in more 
ſimple ornaments ? 1 think not. 

Tbe orator may hazard a greater number of 
images, he may diſplay greater boldneſs than the 
two laſt, the poet may allow himſelf a till "oe 
latitude, becauſe the flyle of each is different: 


is taſte that points out to them ſeverally, the * 


gree of embelliſnment or force which ſhould ac- 


company their ideas, and the various forms under 
which they are to give birth to that enthuſiaſm, 
e of ideas, which 1 is termed genius, 
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. which at Heaton is abſolutely the. fame 
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Thus 5 + men, deficits n ot nikig 
ehetrcile, walk quietly along, without fatiguing 
themſelves; he who has urgent bufineſs on; his 
hands makes greater haſte, regardleſs of diſ- 
covering a ſtronger agitation . in his deport- 
ment; a man impelled by violent paſſion, or 
actuated by powerful intereſt, runs with ſtill 
leſs conduct, he ruſhes onward, and exhauſts 
his whole ſtrength in the purſuit: all three make 
a different uſe of their legs, though in all, it is 


by the fame hg ike FOI of 


motion. 

Now, if as the fact proves, contrary to = 
bability, and in ſome ſort contrary to reaſon, 
the one apparently the more difficult, i is the eaſier, 
in this kind of mental labor; if the ſonorous 
ſcaffolding with which a poet is ſurrounded, and 
whereon he ſupports himſelf, is in reality but 
the reſult of habit, foreign from genius, and 
better adapted to conceal a want of talents, than 
to facilitate their birth ; ought we.to be embar- 
raſſed to explain how thoſe ſuperior geniuſes 
amongſt ourſelves, who at an early period have 
attached themſelves to this habit, were. after- 


. incapable of eſtranging themſelyes from 
it, 
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it, and ſrem to have ſunk beneath their own 
level when deſirous of deſcending from it. 
Take do children of unequal conſtitutions, 
conſtrain the more robuſt from daring to take 
a ſtep without àſſiſtance, compel him to uphold, 
himſelf in every motion by a ſupport from which 
he cannot eſcape; whilſt the other, perrrũtted to 
preſerve his independence, ſhall make a free uſe 
of thoſe reſources with which nature has en- 
dowed him: the firſt,” when he wHhes to detach 
_ himſelf from his machinery, will never be able 
to acquire the eaſy unconſtrained deportment of 
the ſecond, who on the other hand, from ca- 
price or amuſement, will ſoon have adopted the 
ſeeret ſhackles of the other. This is the teaſon 
why, and the manner in which, in our modern 
idioms the talent of writing a fine proſe, has 
often been united with one for poetry, whilſt ex- 
arnples of this union in celebrated poets are ſo 
rate. . 4 3 
Amongſt the ancients, another reaſon may be 


8 alñigned, for the divifion conſtantly maintained 


between theſe. two depattments of literature. 
Perhaps the mechaniſm A. their verſe, founded 
on a. different principle in their language, on 
another conformity in their verſe, was à more 
ral and ſenfible obſtacle to thoſe excurſions which 


_ had united them, Ge 
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In Greek and Latin every word has not only 
is harmonic ' power, as we may ſay, and the 
time of its muſical duration determined by cer- 
tain laws which cannot be infringed, but there 
are many words excluded from poetry by the 
hature and the arrangement of che ſyllables which 
compoſe them; others again take a ſenſe in 
verſę which they have not in proſe. The reader 
accommodated himſelf to theſe flights, which 
oftentimes became even beauties; but the poet, 
in quitting one of. theſe diſtricts, with the re- 
ſources and limits of which he was thoroughly 
acquainted, perhaps knew nothing of the other 
but its barrenneſs, without even ſuſpecting its 
fertility, from being unaccuſtomed to it. 

Our modern languages have neither this pro- 
fody, this latitude, or this privation; there are 
no words neceſſarily excluded from our poetry 
by the number and conſtruction of the letters 
and ſyllables of which they are compoſed. The 
famous Eff videatur of Cicero, or its equi wa- 
jent, would in Italy, England, Spain or F rance, 
be alike proper to a poet, and an orator; but in 
neither of thefe idioms would it be allowable to 
call, as Virgil has done, the noiſe a horſe makes 
when running a quadrupedtal Wund; nor, like 
Homer, the ſmile of a woman bathed in tears a 
frying lavgh. N either Cicero nor Demoſthenes, 


when 
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when ſpeaking the ſame language, would have 
ventured on fuch pictureſque expreſſions, reſerved 
alone amongſt them, for that ann 
which has dared to adopt them. 

In like manner the words Virgo, Puella, are 
* by Virgil to married women. He ao 
of r already a mother, 


err Ah 'virgo infelix quz te dementia cepit ?” 
| of Euridice, wiſe of Orpheus, 


: & Immanem ante pedes moritura puella 
FSerrantem ripas alta * vidit in herba,” 
If he ſpeaks of j >: who ſuffers her , > to 
play 1 in the wind, he ſays ſhe had permitted hep 
head of hair to be ſpread in the aur : | 


— 


„ Dederatyoe"cquins diffiindere venta.” 


The orators took. other liberties, but theſe 


were prohibited them. It is not ſurpriſing then, 
that theſe kinds of compoſition, wherein ſuch 
different modes of expreſſion prevailed, and 
where freedoms and reſtraints were ſo very diſ- 
ſimilar, ſhould never 18 been een to- 
_— 

This ditinction exiſts not amongſt us. We 
have no poetical language which differs from 
that in common ule, nox words which take 3 

different 


* 
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Athen ſignification in verſe: to what they do 


in proſe. The, fine: paſſages of Boſſuer, Flechier 


and Fenelon, of our celebrated orators, are poetry 


to which nothing is wanting but rhyme; and, 


on the contrary, many paſſages, even in our 
good poets, are no otherwiſe diſtinguiſhable from 
proſe than by the return of the ſame ſound at 
the end of every couple of lines; and I think no 
other reaſon can be given than what I have juſt 
aſſigned, for the neceſſity under which Corneille, 
Boileav, and others amongſt us, found themſelves, 
of being ſubjected to this return in order to pre- 
ſerve their ſuperiority. 

However this be, no one has proved better 
than Mr. Voltaire, that theſe pretended barriers 
between the two parts of the ſame art are eafily 
broken down: as I obſerved before, he has not 
only treated of the greater part of proſe in ge- 
neral, bur he has adventured in each particular 
ſpecies of it, in like manner as he has done in 


every ſort of poetry. In the review of his nu- 


merous works, let us begin with his romances. 
The romance in itſelf is a fort of ſhade be- 
tween poetry and proſe; it bears an affinity to 
the one, by the ſhare of imagination contained in 
it, and to the other by its ſimplicity of ſtyle. 
As to plan, it differs little from the epic poem, 
except in the cataſtrophe; but in its digreſſions 
2 5 1c 
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it approaches more nearly to hiſtory. A ro- 
mance is an imaginary hiſtory, offered as fabu- 
_ lous; hiſtory itſelf is but too often a web of 
fables given for truths, In this, perhaps, con- 
fiſts the moſt eſſential difference between theſe 
two ſpecies of narrative. In order to diſtin- 
guiſh them, we muſt be previouſly appriſed to 
which they belong. | 
Put into the hands of one unacquainted with 
books, the Anecdotes of the Court of Philip 
Auguſtus and the Memoire de VEctoile, he will 
give equal credit to both; he will ſuppoſe him- 
ſelf, from one of theſe books, made as well ac- 
quainted with the affairs of France. in the reign 
of the father of Louis the Eighth, as he is with 
the age of Henry the Fourth by the other. 
But if mankind were willing, it would be poſ- 
ſible to eſtabliſh between theſe two kinds of 
writing a much more material difference in their 
utility, and render them further diſtinguiſhable 
by their effects. In the firſt, the author being 
the creator of events, may diſpoſe them in ſuch 
a manner, as to deduce from them a wholeſome 
leſſon of morality ; in the ſecond, having to re- 
cite but too often the enormities committed or 
conceived; by human perverſion, and ſupported 
by the caprice of fortune, or credited, by that 
malicious propenſity which gives fuch a rapid 


courſe 


SS. _ 
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| dire ws @albting, he is unable to offer to his 
virtuous readexs'any thing but motives for diſ- 
courggement and indignation: A good romance 
ought to be a repreſentation of the puniſhments 
attending vice; the moſt authentic hiſtory is 
ſeldom other, than a diſplay of its triumphs. 
It would not then be difficult to prove, that 
the firſt is infinitely preferable to the other, at 
leaſt in point of moral utility. Were it poſſible 
for authors and governments to concur together 
for the public good, the romance ſhould in an 
eſpecial manner be ſet apart, to counterbalance, 
by a deſcription of the oppoſite virtues, that of 
thoſe vices and enormities the ſcandal of which 
hiſtory" is doamed to perpetuate. But in every 
age mankind have read more for amuſement, 
than inſtruction. The firſt romance writers, 
like the firſt hiſtorians, had no other object in 
view than to pleaſe. 

The moſt ancient productions of this nature 
with which we are acquainted, are to be found 
among the Greeks *, and even theſe are ſuffi- 


"4 


| + I dg vor here make. mention of the, hiſtory of Job, re 
— jdt number of critics as à romance: they hold 
forth a moral, as ſalutary and ſublime as the ſtory in itſelf 
is pathetic: but- the place this work holds in holy writ will 
not permit us to claſs it among the monuments of ſimple 


* 
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ciently modern. Complicated and pathetic i in- 


cidents little allied to probahilirygyand ſtill leſs 


to morality, conſtitute the Merit of Theagenes 
and Cariclea, of Iſmenes and Iſmenias, both 
attributed to biſhops, and of the ſmall number 
of this kind of «compoſition which have reached 
us, in the language of Homer and Plato. 
Among the Romans we perceive none, except 
the licentious ſatire of Petronius, and the no leſs 
licentious and fantaſtical metamorphoſis of Apu- 


lius, are to be reckoned ſuch. The firſt is ge- 


nerally conſidered an allegory, but ought rather 


to be looked on as the offspring of an intempe- 


rate raving. A low ground-work, infamous di- 
greſſions, ſome ſallies of wit, and a few happy 
verſes, compoſe the merit of this work: if it 
poſſeſſed any alluſions they are loſt to us; but it 
evidently held up no model of any kind. 

As to the Golden Aſs, it is probable that with- 
out the fable of Pſyche this amplification of a 
filthy tale in Lucan would have made as little 
noiſe as the original; and even with this fupple- 
ment, can its preſervation be deemed of any great 
advantage to the Latin language, while fo many 
precious relicts of it are loſt ? 

The enlightened ages of antiquity having held 
this branch of literature in ſmall eſtimation, it 


developed itſelf with ſplendor in the midſt of 


barbariſm. 


* 
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baibarikn. About the eleventh century, the 
taſte for romances was again reſtored, but under 
a, form, wholly new. The marvellous of every 


kind was puſhed to the extreme; heroiſm and 
magic acted extravagant parts in them; knights 
and enchanters became gods rather than men; 
it is hard to determine whether the prodigies aſ- 
cribed to the latter, were more abſurd than the 
atchievements of the former. 


This taſte laſted a conſidetable time: there 
was even in this immenſe progeny of folly 
two diſtinct generations, that of Amadis, or the 
Round Table, and of Charlemagne with his 
twelve Peers. From theſe two ſtocks an in- 
conceivable multitude of chimerical heroes have 
ariſen, in whoſe hiſtories notwithſtanding we often 


meet with intereſt, pleaſantry, and even traits of 


genius which would do credit to modern pro- 
ductions, the prevailing topics of all are great- 
neſs of ſoul, generoſity, delicacy, and intrepidity, 
all carried, as I have remarked, to exceſs, to- 
gether with extravagant marks of reſpe& and 
ſubmiſſion to the fair ſex. 

It is ſingular enough that imagination ſhould 
thus aim at exalting human nature, preciſely at 
the period when it was more degraded than at 


any other time. Aſſuredly, whatever may be 


. it was nothing leſs than the manners of the 
P times 


* 
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times which romance writers delineated in their 
works. It is true that the age believed in ſor- 
cery, but it was impoſſible that it could give credit 
either to the magnanimity of the knights, or the 
virtue of their miſtreſſes. The firſt could not 
but be regarded as tyrants, in whom meanneſs 
and rapacity abounded, ſtill more than pride and 
magnificence. Rendered invulnerable from their 
armor, whether engaged in the cauſe of their 
country or in private quarrel, they were much 
more anxious to ſecure themſelves, than to at- 
tack their adverfaries; and accordingly never 
were battles leſs bloody than at that period. 

In the ſame age when ſo many marvellous 
feats were invented to the honor of proweſs, it 
was that chivalry was moſt unfortunate, the worſt 
conducted, and moſt humiliated : it was after thoſe 
extravagant cruſades, in which the flower of the 
European nobility had, for two ſucceſſive centu- 
Ties, delivered themſelves up to be flaughtered 
by the ſcum of the Aſiatic populace; in which 
our heroes had found means to be conſtant- 
ly beaten by baſe Egyptians and effeminate 
Syrians, unaccuſtomed to oppoſe any other 
enemy. 

The chaſtity of the women of thoſe days kept 
pace with the valor of the heroes. In theſe 
pompous tales, female modeſty is more frequently 

9 com- 
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compounded for than reverenced ; every other 
record of the times prove that debauchery and 


licentiouſneſs were at leaſt as prevalent then, as 
in ages which are called more corrupt, but which 


are only more polite; they poſſeſſed at leaſt no 


more than a veil, which correſponded with the 
decency of the latter in concealing its deformity. 
The romances of chivalry are then, without ex- 


| ception, - chimeras of the brain, and in no reſpect 
portraits of the times. 


This taſte prevailed till the revival of letters, 


and was confined to France and Spain; the Ita- 


lians, among whom it does not appear to have 
been till then adopted, now gave into it in their 


turn with a ſort of fury, but they cauſed it to 


aſſume a more agreeable dreſs. They conceived 


the idea of clothing it in verſe, and embelliſh- 
ing by new fictions thoſe which, the French and 


Spaniards had already multiplied in a coarſe 


proſe. Pulci, Bayardo, Arioſto, and Taſſo, diſ- 


tinguiſhed themſelves in this new walk, and in- 
finitely ſurpaſſed their models. 
What appears again extraordinary, is that the 


Spanĩards, with whoſe genius theſe illuſions ſeemed 
, moſt congenial, and among whom they had in fact 
abounded for ſeveral ages, became diſguſted with 


them preciſely at the time that they appear to 


have been adopted by the Italians The ingenious 
2 Cervantes 
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Cervantes uſed the ſame art to effect their over- 
throw, to which they were indebted for their riſe : 
his Don Quixote poſſeſſed the double and very 
uncommon merit of being at. the ſame time an 


excellent parody and an intereſting work in itſelf, 


independent of the criticiſm it contained. 
The Amadis and the Giants were now ſuc- 
ceeded in the Spaniſh literature by ſhorter tales, 


brought nearer to ordinary life. The imagina- 


tion diſplayed in theſe was leſs extravagant and 


wild ; the antient Mooriſh gallantry was blended 
with a more rational heroiſm. This was de- 
nominated a novel ; and Cervantes, the deſtroyer 
of the ancient ſpecies, deſerves to be placed at 
the head of the new. | | 
France had no part in this reformation ; the 
fury of theological diſputes, and the political 
feuds which ſucceeded them, ſeemed to abſorb 
the active power of mens minds. Rabelais is 
almoſt the only author of theſe times we can 
quote who gave a looſe to his imagination : but 
what a ſtyle of writing, and what an imagination 
were his! | | *- 
I admire the good fortune of thoſe who un- 
derſtand him, and can find delight in his works, 
dut I envy them not. All I think wonderful in 
this ſtrange jumble of obſcenity and erudition, 
- folly and burleſque on every thing held ſacred, 
9 "1" 


— 
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birth, long before his time. Neither Malherbe, 
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is its ſucceſs, Whilſt wretches were throughout 
all France committed to the flames for receiving 
the ſacrament in both kinds, and with leavened 
bread, who acknowledged the Bible for their 
rule of faith; at the fide of this very Bible was 
placed a work, which, like it, was called the 
Book by way of eminence, containing a collection 
of diſguſting obſcenities, . in which the Old and 
New Teſtaments, the church, her miniſters and 
ſacraments, and more eſpecially the euchariſt, 
that grand object of religious controverſy, was 
turned into deriſion with a freedom and groſſneſs 
ſcarcely to be equalled in. the ſatires of Luther 
and Calvin. 

When at length theſe commotions had ſome. 
what ſubſided, and the minds of men, appeaſed 
by the latter years of the reign of Henry the 
Fourth, had begun to benefit by an intercourſe 
with the Italians, and ſtill more with the Spa- 
niards, ſo long their conquerors, a revolution 
took place, equally important to the literature 
of France, as that effected by the piaſtres of the 
new world was to the circumſtances of mankind, 
The credit of this is aſcribed to Cardinal Rich- 


lieu, who moſt aſſuredly in no way contributed 


to it: it was in embryo, and even ripening into 


Durte, Gombreville, or any of thoſe whoſe talents 
4 he 
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he afterwards ſeemed to have in pay, had been 
encouraged by him; almoſt all theſe being born 
with the age in which they lived, had already 
cultivated and exerciſed their genius before a 
miniſter appeared about the throne who ſeemed 
to hold either them or their works in eſtimation. 
\ Beſides, this miniſter in his conduct diſcovered 
himſelf rather the enemy of taſte than its pa- 
tron; he intereſted himſelf in the Cid but to 
oppoſe it, to diſcredit, to affſict and to diſtreſs 
the author; he repulſed Mainard with harſhneſs, 
The inſtitution of the French Academy is rather 
a proof of his deſpotiſm, than of an enlightened 
taſte for letters. His only view in forming this 
ſcle& committee was to inſure to himſelf pane- 
gyric, not to perfect literature. Corncille was 
not admitted till very late, after having expe- 
rienced more than one refuſal, in ſpite of his 
poetical renowu. Boileau, La Fontaine, Ra- 
cine, would probably have been excluded, had 
providence ſo long protracted his life and his 
power, or, like Corneille, they muſt have pur- 
chaſed their admiſſion by their meanneſs *. 


After experiencing two refuſals, he found himſelf op- 
poſed to a man called Baleſdens, who would have gained 
dee on this ſubje& the ch vol. of theſe Annals, page 408. 


What- 
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Whatever agent Louis the Thirteenth had 
made choice of at the time when he took the 
biſhop of Lucon into his councils, all the genius 
which preceded the age of Louis the Fourteenth 


would have equally ſhone forth; taſte and letters 
would have been no way impeded in their pro- 
greſſion, which was not retarded by the indiffer- 
ence of cardinal Mazarine, or accelerated by the 
zeal of his predeceſſor. 

However this be, the dawn of good taſte. 


Calprenede, and Scuderi, from that outrageous 
diſregard to good ſenſe which had given birth 
to Amadis and Eſplandian. They bid adieu to, 
fairies and witches; their heroes were leſs mar- 


vellous, their heroines more decent; they ſeemed 


nearer on a level with the reader, though the 


grandeur of the one, and the virtue of the other, 


were ſtill far ſuperior to human nature, and to 
the ordinary intercourſe of life. 

Perhaps it may be allowable to regret this age 
of romancery, if we may hazard the term. In 
my opinion, the authors of Cleopatra, Caſſandra, 


Cyrus, and Clelia, have been very unjuſtly ac- 


guſed of transforming the principal characters of 
antiquity into people of ordinary rank. Nothing 
is more ill founded than this criticiſm. In theſe 
"ib love is ennobled, and always pre- 

P 4 ſents 


which began to appear, ſecured Gombreville, 
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ſents itſelf under a reſpectable form, valor, mag. 


4 


nanimity, delicacy, modeſty, every virtue which 
can adorn the two ſexes are here deſcribed, with 


a ſplendor which at once excites mem _ | 


attachment. | 

La Carte de Tendre, YEcho A'Horativs 
Cocles, les Enigmes de Brutus, de Lucrece, 
may have furniſhed matter for epigrams ; 'the 
length of the works, and that of the metaphyſi- 
cal diſſertations they contain, may tire; a certain 


affectation of diſplaying a genteel ſtyle, of ſhew- 


ing a familiarity with the language of the court, 
may diſpleaſe; but where is the mental labor 
that is faultleſs? Laſtly, many of theſe ſtains are 
confined to Clelia, the Echo, the Carte Tendre, 
and the Enigmas: we meet with nothing of this 
kind in Pharamond or Cleopatra; and even 


thoſe three inſipidities, ſo cruelly expoſed by 
Boileau, do not offend in the paſſages where 


they are placed, ſuch is the addreſs with which 
they are employed, fo ſkilfully is their weakneſs 
concealed from view, and ſuch is the nobleneſs, 
grandeur, and heroiſm of the remaining part. 

- What citizens are the father and mother of 
Clelia, or Arons, or Amilcar? Were that epis 
ther applicable to them becauſe the ground of 
their adventures reſemble the ordinary diſtreſſes 
of life? This is a further injuſtice. What is it 


chen, we may aſk, which furniſhes the ſubje& 


for 
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e cat tragedies, if it be not the effe& 
of paſſions alike diſeoverable in the Rue de St. 
Denis, in the Strand, in the Calle del Sol, as 
at Verſailles, St. James's; or St. Idelphonſo ? 
This at leaſt cannot be denied, that theſe ro- 
mances, at the preſent day conſigned to oblivion, 
or the peruſal of ſome amateurs or plagiariſts, 
who have had recourſe to them for ideas which 
their own barrenneſs of invention could not ſupply 
them with, are prodigies of imagination, reſource, 
- fecundity, and art, and, perhaps, the fineſt mo- 
dels it is poſſible to lay before mankind to diſ- 
poſe them to virtue. | 
Let it be obſerved too, that hole precepts of 
courage and magnanimity which the authors in- 
eulcated through their heroes, were practiſed 
by themfelves. The men of genius of thoſe 
days diſtinguiſhed themſelves no leſs by their 
courage, than their imagination. Calprenede, 
when told that the mitred monarch of France 
thought his verſes baſe, retorted this inſult by a 
Ally which could never have eſcaped a man 5 
doubtful valor. 
The bravery of Cyrano was extended even to 
#afhneſs; a moſt valuable anecdote is preſerved 
of him. Two of his friends were engaged in a 
quarrel, ſurrounded by thirty men, who attacked 
them ſword in hand ; Cyrano perceives them 
| from 
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from: a window, rulbes om dhe aggreflors,” dif: 
perſes them, and carries off his friends in tri- 
umph. Norgmanceo hes Tuppaſed any adventure | 
ſo incredible and fo fortunate. 
The memory of Scudery, amongſt — * | 
voted to ridicule, ought in every virtuous and 
enlightened mind to be conſecrated. to reſpect. 
He had dedicated to queen Chriſtina his poem 
of Alaric, wherein he had inſerted an culogium 
on the count de la Gardie, then the favorite 
miniſter of that princeſs ; this is the cuftom of 
poets in every age: but what follows is not the 
cuſtom of any. The miniſter was diſgraced; 
Chriſtina required Scudery to retrench his praiſes 
in a new edition of the poem ; ſhe intimated to 
him a preſent of ten thouſand livres Tournois of 
that day, which were worth more than twenty 
of the preſent. Scudery was not rich: he an- 
| ſwered, © that no reward ſhould induce him to 
« deſtroy the altar at which he had facrificed.” 
Chriſtina ought to have repaid this refuſal bet- 
ter than a compliance ; ſhe kept her money ; 
ſhe was a philoſopher, and Scudery was not. 
It ſhould appear that ſuch men ought to be par- 
doned in drawing their heroes thus haughty and. 
When cuſtom had introduced ſatiety in this 
new ſpecies, and a change of calle, the fruit ot 

incon- 
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inconſtancy rather than of perfection, had brought 
it into diſrepute, Mad. de la Fayetts, or Segrais 


under her name, and afterwards Mad. de Ville- 


dieu, Mad. de Gomes, and a thouſand others, 
diſplayed another ſpecies of compoſition, the 
merit of which was ſtill due to the Spaniards : 
I mean that of hiſtorical novels. Theſe were 
miniatures of thoſe Coboſſuſes of which I have 

been ſpeaking. | 
They likewiſe took names known in hiſtory, 
to which they adapted fictions ſhorter, more pa- 
thetic, and more ſimilar to thoſe which occur 
daily, or of a different ſort of ſingularity than 
the grand martial atchievements and exemplary 
chaſtity of Oroondates, Candace, &c. but till 


" theſe tales, which intereſted the heart without 


alarmin g modeſty, were poſſeſſed of delicacy, 
imagination, and beauty. 

This taſte prevailed till that vile 1 
of obſcenity which has poiſoned literature, the 
Sophas, Tanzai, Angola, &c. diſguſting cari- 
catures, wherein, to the diſgrace of our age, its 
manners are but too faithfully delineated, and 
in which the romance, till then employed in 
glevating the mind, melting the heart, or at leaſt 
in furniſhing matter for amuſement, ſerves only 
to vilify human nature, and to prove, as well as 


to perpetuate, its degeneracy. 


Mr. 


=, I; 
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Mr. Voltaire, who in his Pucelle an too 
cloſely followed the faſhion of the times, has 
guarded againſt it in his romances; he has open- 
ed to himſelf a way abſolutely new. He has 
neither taken the mad ſublimity of Amadis, nor 
the heroiſm, too exalted for our comprehenſion, 
of Oroondates, the pathetic ſimplicity of the 
Princeſs of Cleves, or the degrading burleſque. 
of the Mazulhim, &c. He has chalked out 
to himſelf a path, in which an enlightened phi- 
loſophy beams forth; a criticiſm almoſt al- 
ways uſeful, and, with ſome few exceptions, a 
chearful gaiety, in which every one may Pe 
ably partake, _ | 
In the romances of his beſt time, as in his 
tragedies, the outline of each is varied ; Zadig is 
foft, agreeable, and creates a ſmile in the mind. 
Though ſeveral chapters are taken from Arioſto, 
or the Chineſe Tales inſerted at the end of Du 
Halde's collection, or from the Arabian Nights 
Entertainment; and though it contains no very 
ſplendid adventures, and that the intereſt is 
not lively, it is notwithſtanding fo well written, 
ſo replete with wit, with truth, and ſatisfactory 
- repreſentations, * it is read with a pleaſure 
Always new. | 
Candidus offers the moſt 8 ſubject 
concealed under the moſt humorous garb, with 
1 / | | that 


* 
* 
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_ that laughing philoſophy peculiar to Mr. Vol- 
, faire, and which I repeat it ſhould ſeem to have 
given him an excellent comic genius, he turns 
into complete ridicule the ſyſtem of * whatever 


« js, is right,” maintained by ſo many philoſo- 


phers, and cauſes a thouſand burſts of laughter 


in his readers, in placing before them in every 


page, and with a maſterly pencil, the evils in- 
e from ſociety. 


There is more imagination in this ſecond ro- 
ce than in Zadig; the ſcene of the fix - 


kings dining together at Venice, is, in my opi- 
nion, an eminent production of genius, as well 
in itſelf as from the manner in which it is de- 


ſcribed, and the ſerious reflections it has a ten- 
dency to produce. Some few paſſages excepted, 


ſuch as a certain genealogy, a groſſneſs which 


but ill agrees with the beauty of the remaining 


part, Candidus ſeems to me the chef d æuvre of 
ſterling ridicule, of elegance, and, what is of 


more importance, of real philoſophy, at leaſt of 
ſuch as can be introduced into a tale. 


L'Ingenu again is in another ſtyle, and per- 


baps the moſt perfect of the three. It is to 


be regretted that ſome friend of the author did 
not perſuade him to expunge ſome wretched 
puns, or indecent buffooneries which diſgrace 


it. He preſents to us pathetic pictures, all 


taken 
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taken from common life and daily occurrences, 
without even excepting the Baſtile. | 
It may be remarked, that it is the only one 
of Mr. Voltaire's proſe writings, as Tancred is 
the ſole tragedy, in which he has attempted to 
paint a ſcene really pathetic. The adventure of 
Mad. de St. Ives, her illneſs and her death, force 
tears from us. One, would have been tempted 
to believe that Mr. Voltaire was deſirous in this 
piece of entering the liſts againſt the cataſtrophe 
of the new Heloiſe itſelf, imitated in the Eng- 
liſh Clariſſa; but it is another ſtyle ; it is even 
fo different, that we cannot compare them: 1 
have already remarked, Mr. Voltaire did not 
poſſeſs this ſpecies of excellence. 

After theſe two romances, his Scarmentado, 
his Micromegas, and his Memnon, will be al- 
ways read with pleaſure. Too ſtrong perſonali- 
ties and indecencies, too thinly veiled, detrat = . 

from his Candidus and ſeveral others, the pro- 
duce of his old age, that is to ſay, when years 
and his great habit of writing rendered him leſs 
difficult in his ſtyle, and his great certainty of 
being read made him lefs delicate in his ex- 
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Apron thus traverſing with fo much ſue⸗ 
ceſs thoſe departments of literature which 
depend on the imagination, Mr. Voltaire ad- - 
ventured into that of hiſtory, wherein this 
faculty of the mind is oftentimes more dangerous 
than uſeful, Is this attempt to be regarded in 
him as a temerity ?—Although on this head 
there may be ſome uncertainty in the ſuffrages, 
it appears that the opinion of the diſintereſted 
is fixed and unanimous, in conſidering the hiſto- 
rical productions of Mr. Voltaire, as one of the 
titles which beſt juſtify his fame. 

Q I ſpeak 
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I ſpeak not of the Hiſtory of Charles the 
XIIch, a piece worthy of the reception it has . 

met with; intereſting, and finely written; but 

wherein the ſingularity of the events is more 

remarkable than the ſtyle. This work 1s written 

with wiſdom, dignity, and elegante, but not in 

ſuch a manner as to take from a rival the hope 

of equaling it. +0 | 

What ſeems to leave no room for competition, 

: what inſures to Mr, Voltaire not only a diſ- 
tinguiſhed, but ſuperior rank to all hiſtorians, 
2 modern or even of antiquity ; what gives 
Aus authority to regard him as the creator of a 
| new ſpecies in this department, ſtill more than 
n that of the theatre or of romance, is his Age 

of Louis the XIVth. | 

This work, on its firſt appearance, excited 
univerſal admiration — even envy herſelf was 
ſtruck dumb—Hhe has ſince recovered her ſpeech, 
| but to charge the author with fone trifling in- 
accuracics,” many of which even, were the faults | 
of workmen and copy its. But there is but one 
concurring voice on the beauty of its frontiſpiece, 
on the portrait of the political ſtate of Europe 
which ix exhibits at the commencement of this 
elebrated reign; a fort of portrait with which both 
ancients and ene were alike e 


* 
> 
* 
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ind which ſeemed even at its birth, to o poſſeſi 
ts full maturity of perfection. 
The chapters on thoſe ridiculous conteſts of 
the fronde, which would have entailed equal 
miſery and contempt on the kingdom, had not 


forty ſucceeding years of ſplendor done away its 


infarny, were received with little leſs avidity ; and 
in thoſe too of which the arts, the government, 
of Lovis the XIVth or his views, are the ſubject; 
lis projects and meaſures are at once delineated 
wth ſo much art and dignity, that the very errors 
of his adminiſtration ſeem to confirm the reſpect 
bis real qualities are calculated to inſpireG. 

His abridged Narrative of Eccleſiaſtical Quar- 
els was received with equal gratification: of thoſe 
conteſts but too much multiplied in an age 
wherein the progreſs ws letters ought to have 
made them leſs frequent. Mankind had never 
fet beheld an example of ſuch clearneſs in the 
zxpoſition of the cauſes whence theſe diſſentions 
woe; a like impartiality in the relation of facts, 
och a grandeur pervading throughout anarrative: 
IGgnity, accompanied with ſo adroit a trifling, 
bs ſerved but to develope truth, and almoſt 
o render reaſoning ſuperfluous,.. Did we poſſeſs 
a monument of Grecian Vr Roman anti- 
hut xy, vg be ETON IT ts 


_ . s If 


7 ſurnmary of political events, has appeared ſome- 
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I the body of the hiſtory, hat is to ſay, the 


what inferior, it is perhaps becauſe it is calt into 
a ſhade by thoſe brilliant paſſages which precede 
and follow it; and further, becauſe an abridge- 
ment,. with whatever ſkill it be deſigned, has 
always ſomething dry in itſelf; hiſtory, properly 
fo called, is ſupported by digreſſions, in a till 
greater degree than by reflections. 
Criticiſm has found in his Eſſay on Univerſal 
_ Hiſtory, a greater fund of reſource and ſupport. 
It cannot be diſſembled that this work is the 
fruit of that emulation which Mr. Voltaire felt 
to contend in every department of literature 
againſt thoſe writers whoſe names are enrolled in 
the liſts of immortality. The famous Treatic I du 
of Boſſuet on Univerſal Hiſtory was the object bit 
of his rivalſhip, perhaps of his jealouſy: hence © 
has reſulted to literature a production of a nature iſ + 
| wholly different. Mr. Voltaire, in aſpiring o 
walk by the fide of Boſſuet, has abſolutely run * 
. eee ee Et 
; Much leſs did be propoſe to himſelf (he f : 
cal; or rather it ſhould ſeem, that as he has been 
reproached, it . a direct contrary one he 
in view. Boſſuet wrote but to ſhew the relation * 
which every ER On of * hae, 
| Vs Wa | | wu. 


# 
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with the eſtabliſnment of Chriſtianity, and con- 
ſequently to ſtrengthen the reſpect due to that 
religion. Mr. Voltaire, it muſt be acknowledged, 
ſeeims.to have laboriouſly fought to lay before us 
in his Portrait of Modern Hiſtory, all the greater 
and leſs events beſt calculated to do.away that 
reſpect. Boſſver leads al 10 faith, and Mr. 2 
Voltaire all to infidelity. - rt | 

I ſhall ſhortly give my agkalon 0 on 2 * phüo⸗ 
' fophy which tranſpires through almoſt all his- 
works; but before we paſs on to this ſubject, I 
cannot forbear ſaying a word on one of the moſt 
unjuſt criticiſms this writer has experienced. 
Five years after his death a work appeared, the 
principal object of which was to abuſe him, par- 
ticularly on the ſubject of his hiſtorical pro- 
ductions; he is in every page of it quoted as an 
hiſtorian, and never without inſult. If we are 
to credit Mr. V Abbe de Mably, * He has 
« finiſhed all his works, before he well knew 
„ what he was about to ſay; he deals out filli- 
neſſes with emphaſis: he cannot ſee as far as 
« his noſe; he is the moſt frivolous and enter= 
© taining of all hiſtorians; in his Charles the 
“ XIIch. he runs like a fool after a fool, his 
_ *& Univerſal Hiſtory1s but a paſquinade, è &c. &c.“ 
Theſe ſtrange expreſſions diſcover in the critic 
4 n blind prejudice, and a moſt unjuſt ani- 


2 e maſity. 


D 
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moſity. Nat only Mr. Voltaire is neither frivoluus 
nor trifling in his hiſtorical compoſitions ; but 
the reproach he moſt juſtly lies open to, is that 
of being too ſerious and too ſentimental ; that 
of exacting from his readers a too conſtant atten- 
tion, and of preſenting every moment deductions 
which, to minds not familiarized with habits of 
reflection, ol _ e ee 
1 
It is even a very ariking ſingularity, that the 
8 elſe ſo light and gay, 
mould be capable of " ſuch gravity and unre- 
mitting labour. Far from being playful and 
frivolous, he diſcovers himſelf ſerious even 
to coldneſs, and auſtere to dryneſs. When he 
allows himſelf: any malignant alluſions, the hu- 
mour is in the things, or the arrangement of the 
facts, and very rarely in the words themſelves. 
be Abbe de Mably ought to have been the 
laſt: who ſhould have hazarded this cenſure ; he, 
who has attempted at humour, as far as he was 
able, in a work with the nature of which it was ſtill 
leſs compatible; who in a collection of dogma- 
tical precepts, ſays, ©, that Janſeniſm would again 
te Kindle a civil flame at the beards of the phi- 
te loſdphers and their diſciples, if, &c.“ which, 
| to men ( taſte, will not appear a very tefined 
| es of humour; who ſomewhere elſe fays, 
{has 
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| j 
that * an hiſtorian ought, in policy, to be ſome- 
« what more ſkilful than his hero; which will 
appear rather an oddity than a jeſt, 
He further reproaches Mr. Voltaire with fone 


voluntary ſcepticiſms, and is deſirous that hiſ- 
tory ſhould be in ſome ſort an epic poem. 
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WV are at length arrived at that path, 
which, of all thoſe that ſerved to con- 
duct this ſurpriſing man to fame, was the one 
in which he ſeemed moſt emulous of diſtinguiſn- 
ing himſelf; that, in which he delighted to walk 
during his whole life, and to which, if we may 
uſe the term, his excurſions into every other were 
rendered ſubſervient. Philoſophy was his idol, 
his paſſion; and by this term he underſtood a ha- 
tred to what he called prejudices, a boldneſs in 
| combating received opinions of every kind, but 
more efpecially on matters of religion. 
His manner of treating theſe important ſub- 
jects, has, as I have obſerved on the occaſion of 
; one 
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one of his Epic Poems, gained him the ſuf- 
trages of the youthful part of his readers, ſtill 
more moderate in their encomiums than their 
invectives; thoſe of women, inconſiderate, and 
too eaſily ſeduced by what pleaſes them, to be 
capable of withſtanding thoſe bon mots which 
are ſubſtituted for arguments; thoſe of the greater 
part of men of the world, ſeldom well in- 
formed, and till more rarely capable of reflec- 
tion, and who always giving the faſhion to, 
or receiving it from the women, were natu- 
rally led to unite with them in their eſteem for 
a man, who could make them laugh while diſ- 
cuſſing the moſt ſerious ſubjects. 

On the other hand, the devorees of both 
Sea, ſerious men, who regarded religion as the 
ſafeguard of manners and the public tranquility ; 
che clergy, whole office it is to inculcate the 
duties of religion, and who naturally perſuade 
themſelves it is their duty to defend it: have 
conceived a reaſonable horror. againſt a man 
who openly declared himſelf f its enemy. They 
proſcribed him as a public carruptor, who was 
ſo much the more dangerous, as his poiſons 
were, as they ſaid, adminiſtred in the form of 
remedies—he. pretended an ardent love of truth, 
only to gain the more credit for his errors, 
and further, becauſe whilſt multiply ing blaſ- 

phemics, 
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| phemies, he covered them with an appearance 5 
ſo ſpecious, with a levity ſo well adapted to ſe- 
duce, that he er almoſt as A accomn- 
plices as readers. 9 
Between theſe two decisions, fo Aiferent; he 

who would wiſh to form an impartial opinion, 
muſt be compelled to incline towards the more 
ſevere, The admiration he cannot refuſe to the 
talents of the writer, is diminiſhed when be 
ee Ther good” has been done 92 8 Foy | 
lolopher. 

Weed tht: die n Gen ue Mr. Vol- 
taire has been of very great benefit to mankind. - 
Being of all men who have written the moſt 
univerſally read, who even to the higheſt point 
of perfection poſſeſſed the art of expreſſing his 
ideas with perſpicuity, and of infinuating them 
with art, he has made an infinite number of 
proſelytes, and he ought to have his due tribute 
of thanks, when his notions have been- found to 
conduce to the public welfare and the general 
benefit of ſociety. Of theſe he poſſeſſes many, 
on literature, education, government, e 
tion, and · even on juriſpruden ce. 

Though he did not immediately rag! a re- 
formation, becauſe he did not poſſeſs the requi- 
Fd ite power, he kindled that general ſpirit, which 
ia time produces. it, and therein effected a real 


change. 
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more open to what may do them harm. De- 


crees, which thirty years earlier would not have 


excited the leaſt alarin, have been annulled by 
the voice of the people, which has compelled 
their governors to yield to the claims of 
reaſon and juſtice. Debates, partly political and 
partly religious, which at the commencement 
of the preſent century, and perhaps ſtill later, 
would have led to violence and perſecution, 
have excited no intereſt whateyer. The gene- 
ral indifference has rendered them leſs acute, 
and their effects lefs tedious and miſchievous ; 

' and perhaps, in the end, may in time wholly 
prevent them, and thus ſpare our children 


from a ſcourge whiich-has e and difgraced | 


their anceſtors. | 
| Juſtice obliges us to acknowledge, that it is 

in a great meaſure to Mr. Voltaire we are in- 
debted for theſe benefits. So far he is entitled 
to claim the 
of poſterity. 1 will even go further—had he 
confined 3 in treating on retigion, to 
ſhew how far, und 
privileges, the ſpirit of its founder has been de- 
parted from—to what a degree, paſſion has ſome- 


deſcri ption 


change. Manners are become more poliſhed, 
if not more pure, and the eyes of men are 


gratitude of his contemporaries and 
pretence of enforcing its 


Teh Ta over-manlity—IH; i in a maſterly 
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deſcription/'of the crimes produced by fanati- 
ciſm, the ſcandals of ſuperſtition, the meanne(s 

of avarice—veiled under a venerable form, ad- 
dreſſing mankind. he had ſaid, © Theſe horrors 

* are no leſs oppoſite to true religion than to 
82 reaſon ;” an idea fo well expreſſed in Alzira, 

Our God i their's, my fon, but they inſult him.” 

If even he had ſometimes embelliſhed theſe kako 

truths by the graces of his ſtyle, and made uſe 

of his powers of ridicule to expoſe the oppoſite 
errors; he had ſtill en 
factor to mankind. | 

Unfortunately, he has not confined himſelf 
within theſe limits. His. deſign ſeems not to 

have been to prune the tree, but to tegr it up 
by the roots. In his latter years ape, he 
ſeems to have imbibed an anti- religious fanati- 
. ciſm, more outrageous than that of which he 
accuſes the prieſts, who were the object of 
that by which he himſelf was actuated. Aſ- 
furedly no enthuſiaſt of any ſect, or of any 

_ reformation, has allowed himſelf in ſuch violent 

and cruel invectives againſt infidelity, as he has 

_ multiplied out of number againſt chriſtianity. 
His hatred of this religion was become an uni- 


my a real mania, it took poſſeſſion of all his 


4 faculties, 
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_ faculties, ' ſpreading diſorder through them, and 
leading him often to offend equally againſt the 
laws of logic, as thoſe of decency. I ſhall 
here quote but one inſtance, drawn from his 
drama, but from a piece wherein he was more 
occupied by philoſophy than poetry.  _ 

It is the character of Joad in Olympia, . 
that of the prieſthood in general, whom he 
ftrived to render odious: that factious, intriguing, 
and deſpotic ſpirit, which he attributes to the 
chriſtian clergy, he wiſhed to deſcribe and vilify, 
in delineating the character of a pontiff exempt 
from all theſe vices. In order that we may not 
miſtake his intentions, he has taken care to ex- 
plain them himſelf in the yn which follow 
the piece. 

He there ſays in direct terms, << By what right 
« does. Joad the prieſt arm his Levites againſt 
« a queen to whom he has taken an oath of alle- 
« giance? By what right does he cauſe her to be 
« murdered in her old age? Was it for Joad to 
ec conſpire againſt, and kill her? He was her 
« ſubject, and aſſuredly, conſiſtent with our 
« manners and laws, it was no more allowable * 
c in Joad to cauſe his queen to be aſſaſſinated, 
e than it would have been in an archbiſhop of 
« Canterbury to have put queen Elizabeth to 

6210 | 80 death, 
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te death, becauſe ſhe had condemned Toy 
1c Stuart. 

+Cerrainly, a commilitis} is as . as the 
reaſoning is incorrect. How does Joad become 
the ſubject of Athalia? How is ſhe his queen? 
She was an alien, an uſurper; ſhe enjoyed the 


throne it is true, but ſhe had paved her 


way thither by the laughter of all whoſe birth 
gave them a title to it. How is Mr. Voltaire 
authoriſed in ſaying that Joad had ſworn alle- 
giance to her? If even from motives of policy 
he had conſented to pay her that homage, would 
that alone have been ſufficient to juſtify us in 
applying the terms of rebellion and aſſaſſination 
to a revolution directed by him who recalled the 
lawful heir to the crown, pin through his 


means _- . 
Let us ſuppoſe that Catharine of Medicis had 


cauſed Henry the Third to be murdered, and 
had poſſeſſed herſelf of -the crown of France, 
as Athalia did that of Jeruſalem; that Henry 
the Fourth at this epocha had been a child; that 
an archbiſhop of Paris had found means to con- 
vey him out of the hands of thoſe who by mur- 
der and poiſon conſpired his death; and that 
when this prince came of age, he had preſented 


dim to the people; that a revolt had in conſe- 
. taken place, wherein the uſurper was 


ä deſtroyed: 


\ 
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deſtroyed; could this. prelate have been accuſed 


of conſpiring PSs and en his . 


reign? C ON, 

8 5 this Gur of ER 2 and. chele 
wanderings in Nr. Voltaire, are many in his 
philoſophical works. He ſomewhere ſays, 


Aen. n eee 


This i is true in every ſenſe, but more eſpecially 
inaſmuch as thoſe celebrated reformers ſought 
only to repair the building; they did not pull it 
down; they lopped off thoſe exuberances by 
which, in their opinion, the purity of the Chriſ- 
tian doctrines had been ſullied: but they revered 
the foundation of the ſtructure; and when even 
the ties which united chem wich the, Catholics 
were torn aſunder, they ſtill retained the goſpel 
as the guide of their faith and conduct. But in 
the reformation of Mr. Voltaire, what remains 
to encourage the weak, to conſole the wretched, 
0 curb the wicked, and to ſerve as a ſign of 
union to all men? 

e Deiſm, ſays Mr. Valwig the idea of 4 God, 
the diſpenſer of future rewards and puniſhments, 
has been the religion of great geniuſes in every 
age: it was that of Julian, of Marcus Aurelius, 
Cicero, Scipio, and others. Why, poſſeſſing as 
uch underſtanding as Cicero, ſhould I hold 
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the religion of my times in more reſpect than 
he did that of his? His philoſophic works are 


complete courſes of incredulity, and they are 


reprinted ad u/um Deiphini, Why ſhould I be 
thought culpable for a conduct thus honorably 


rewarded in him ? 3 
* Your cenſure of my pretended boldneſs is 


but a continuation of your inconſiſtency. In at- 


tacking your belief I cannot do more harm, than 
he who declares aloud that he doubts of every 
thing; the toleration of every age towards his 
ſcepticiſm, ſufficiently proves this virtue to be 
ho way detrimental: Why not extend it then 
to me: | 
This is nearly the ſummary of what Mr. Vol- 
taire has urged in defence of his anti-chriſtian 
effuſions: I have long ſince expreſſed my ſen- 
timents on the ſubjet—leaving the ſyſtem to 
thoſe whoſe province it is to inculcate, and to 
defend it; I never conſidered its doctrines but 
in a political point of view. It is not in the 
character of a miſſionary, but a philoſopher, that 
I ſhall reply to Mr. Voltaire in the following 
terms: | | 
Tour idea of toleration is a fallacious one, 
and you rely on the example of Cicero for your 
ſupport in it, with little reaſon; circumſtances, 
which alter every thing, are materially different 
':-" $ "6-7 
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in the eighteenth, frotn u e wes: the 
firſt century of our r. 
iſt. In that orator's time, not only the body 
of che people, but even the higher claſſes of the 
citizens, did not read at all. The exceſſive price 
of books, and the difficulty of procuring them 
even for money, rendered them an object of 
luxury, and conſequently an appendage to opu- 
lence. This all the opinions | debated in the 
ſchools, or in writings, reached thoſe only who 
had leifure and time to ſpare in attending theſe 
philoſophical diſcuſſions, ' or men of fortune, 
who amuſed themſelves with them in their cloſers, 
which even at Rome ſcarcely compoſed, in that 
age, one millionth part of the nation. 
adly. Cicero treated theſe ſubjects philoſophi- 
cally ; his ſtyle was adapted to the gravity of his 
matter. If he imitated Plato in the familiar 
turn of his dialogue, he kept him no lefs in 
view, in the ſeverity with which he avoided what- 
ever had a tendency to ridicule. He allowed 
himſelf no other embelliſhments than perſpicuity 
and elegance: a further reaſon to confirm us in 
the opinion, that he ſought for readers only-1 in 
a very confined order of ſociety. 
' 3dly. Whatever impreſſion the opinions of Ci- 
cero might make on this ſmall body of readers, 
or even granting that their number was more 
con- 
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e no material evil could flow from 
it, ſince paganiſm, whoſe divinities he queſtion- 
ed, had no dogmas. It conſiſted in ceremonies 
and rites, indifferent enough in themſelves, and 
in ſupport of which it was no way to be appre- 
hended that any one ſhould become inflamed, 
ſince the policy of the ſtate had ceaſed to conſi- 
der them ne the * engines of go- 
vern nent. 

On the other hand, the very mythology whoſe 
. chimeras he diveſted of reverence, neither of- 
fered ſuch precepts of wiſdom or examples of 
virtue, as to cauſe the philoſophy which brought 
them into diſrepute to be any way deemed dan- 
gerous.  Afſuredly ſuch principles of. refined 
morality, regulated by reaſon and a love of the 
public welfare, as are diſplayed in the Offices, 
&c. would bear to be put in competition as to 
the benefits likely to accrue to ſociety from the 
effects of each, with the ſtory of Mercury the 
god of thieves, or that of Vulcan's nets. The 
general order of ſociety could ſuſtain no injury 
by the contempt into which altars had fallen de- 
dicated to a patron of robbers, or ſerving as 
examples of conjugal infidelity. 
Athly. With regard to the indulgence in which 
his philoſophical reaſonings are held at the pre- 
ſent day, as to the uſe made of them without 
| R 3 ſcruple 
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ſcruple and without alarm in our ſchools, and 


the little concern with which we' behold them in 
the hands of every deſcription of readers, the in- 
conſiſtency you point ut in ſuch a conduct will 
nat juſtify you. Cuſtom, the difference of our 
idioms, the title of an ancient, the veneration he 
inſpires, might all be urged in excuſe ſor the 
fact, they are not juſtly liable to any reproach on 
this head. The truth of the divinities, and the 


religion of the times in which he lived, are 


the objects of the Roman orator's enquiry; the 
dreams of paganiſm; which he treats as puerile 
illuſions. Theſe deities, and this ſyſtem, are 
now no more. It is not to be apprehended that 
the reflections of a heathen philoſopher on che 
ſacred fowls, or the adventures of Jupiter, will 
cauſe any doubrs.i in the mind of a reader on the 
- myſteries of the Chriſtian religion. We may 
ſafely put thera into the hands of a pupil, as 
models of purity in a language he is 8 
without being any way apprehenſive of their 
making impreſſions capable of my his 
belief. | 

But can you avail yourſelf of * of theſs 
pleas? Are the times the fame? Does our ſyſ- 
tem, our religious principles or our doctrines 
reſemble thoſe fables which Cicero derided ? 


* 
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Win the ſubject, the tendency, and the ſpirit 
of your works bear a compariſon with thoſe of 
Cicero in any of theſe reſpects? Your. object 
in writing, eſpecially on religion, was to be 
read by men of all ages and conditions. The 
numberleſs pleaſantries with which your works 
on chis ſubject abound, could have no other end. 
"The very form of theſe pamphlets, always ſhort, 
and conſequently eaſily procured, convenient to 
be read or retained, and moreover within the reach 
of every inquiſitive perſon, is an index which ; 
reveals your "ſecret. It is then the multitude, 
the body of the people, you were defirous of ſe- 
ducing, or, if you pleaſe, of perfuading: now 
what good end could you propoſe to © cops or 
to the world in doing this? 

I gave you due praiſe for having held up the 
quarrels of the Janſeniſts to ridicule ; for ren- 
dering odious the perſecution of the Proteſtants 
of the laſt century: doubtleſs, a pertinacity in 
requiring of the Janſeniſts a retraction in itſelf 
immaterial; was altogether as extravagant as their 
obſtinacy in refuſing it; the expulſion of the 
Proteſtants, or at leaſt the conditions on which 
alone they were allowed the tight of breathing their 
native air, was cruel. You did right in expoſing 
to the deriſion or abhorrence of the public, theſe 


two effects of folly and deſpotiſm ; but is it the 
R 4 ſame 
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ſame with your inſulting ſarcaſms and... endleſs 
jokes at the expence of whatever Chriſtianity 
holds up as ſacred to the people. 
_ You are continually laying; claim to the wii 
Gar of toleration, for which I am, no leſs an 
advocate than yourſelf; but you make it to con- 
ſiſt in rights which moſt aſſuredly could never 
belong to it. Toleration extends no farther 
than in leaving free from reſtraint the opinions 
and even the conduct of men, ſo far as they do 
not interfere with the public welfare; in leaving 
every one at liberty in matters that relate merely 
to himſelf to act agreeably to his on conſcience 
and opinion; but not in permitting him to labor 
at altering, or in allowing to aſſume a controul 
over thoſe of others. | 
Thus, whether you comply with 5 external 
Gs of religion or not, as long as you confine 
yourſelf to a ſilent omiſſion merely, 1 think that 
the police has not eyen a right to take cognizance 
of it. In refuling to yourſelf the advantage of 
_ theſe ſalutary obſervances, you endanger your 
own ſoul only; the magiſtrate and the paſtor 
can do no more than cxhort, and lament for 
you; whilſt peaceably permitting you thus to 
eſtrange yourſelf from your religious duty, they 
fulfil ue 1 are ieren. 
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Baut if you render theſe. ordinances ridiculous 
to your. neighbours ; if you inſpire them with 
contempt for the myſteries which are celebrated 
in them, you then become a teacher; you diſ- 
turb good order; you are then intolerant your- 
ſelf, ſince you endeavour to deſtroy the faith of 
thoſe who. paſſed over your ineredulity. From 
that moment you are criminal, and, unleſs you 
are repreſſed, may do conſiderable harm. 

Mere you to go about to inſuſt a monarch 
in his palace, to proclaim aloud that it is 
folly to ſolicit favors of him, or to hold his 
miniſters in reſpect, to brave him in the pre- 
ſence of his courtiers - here is the captain of 
his guard, or the private ſentry, where the mean- 
neſt of his officers, who would not haſten to 
avenge him? What ſpectator, though more phi- 
loſophic than Julian or Cicero, who would dare 
to blame them? And if, in 'the fervency of a 
real or political zeal, they were to uſe you ill, 
would you have any juſt title to complain . of 

oppreſſion and tyranny ? | 
Lou wiſh to deſtroy the prieſthood—you wiſh 
to have ſoldiers and magiſtrates only—but when 
the ſovereign, hurried, on by his. paſſions, ſhall 
have violated the laws; when, like David, he 
ſhall have murdered the huſband to make his 
wife a widow and to marry her —when, like 
i Theodoſius, 
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Theodoſius, he ſhall have proſcribed and delivered 
over a whole people to ſlaughter; met together 
to be entertained by your theatric talents—1s it 
on the gentlemen of the long robe we are to 
rely to arreſt his arm, and compel him to de- 
plore his crime? or muſt we reſort to heroes like 
Joab, to impoſe a penance on him, and compel 
him to commemorate his ſorrow 4 * acts 
of contrition? 

It was an becefiatic” who was coitimillionied 
from God to ſay to the father of Solomon, Thou 
haſt ſinned. When the Theſſalonic maſſacre was 
perpetrated, we may ſuppoſe that the Roman 
empire had within it numbers of virtuous lawyers 
and General officers poſſeſſed of generoſity—theſe 
ſerved, however, but as approvers and miniſters 
to the daſtardly cruelty of the prince; had it 
not been for the heroic 3 of a Wen * 
had paſſed unpuniſhed. 

What puniſhment, ſay you, what reparation 
for the murder of ſeven thouſand people, to be 
obliged to abſtain for ſome months from going 
to maſs ? Doubtleſs the crime was great, and 
the chaſtifement trifling. But had St. Ambroſe 
adopted a more rigorous one, you would have 
accuſed him of deſpotiſm and rebellion. It was 
of leſs importance to expiate the fault already 
mee, than to prevent the commiſſion of a 

e830 ner 
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new one: the prince was to be puniſhed, not 
degraded; the object was to confine him, with . 
out enraging him, to inſure the lives of his ſubs 
jects, without irritating the minds of their go- 
vernor. The conduct of St. Ambroſe appears 
to me a maſter-· pirce of 3 rigor, me po- 
ntical indulgence, 

Let us be cautious of breaking down cheſs 
barriers, the only ſecurity to miſerable ſubjects 
againſt thoſe monſters' who deſcend to crouch 
around the throne, but to acquire a right to devour 
the people. It is certainly immarterial to the 
public tranquility, whether twenty or an hundred 
. philoſophers deliberate, concur, or perplex one 
another, provided their fyſtems, either true or 
falſe, ſtop here: but it is not a matter of indif- 
ference that their freethinking ſhould extend to 
the people, who ſtand in need of guides, or to 
their governors, for whom reſtraint is needful; 
which reſtraint can - conſiſt only in the com- 
mands of a God, ſuperior even to monarchs 
themſelves.—A God who ſpeaks; and miniſters 
who announce his will, appear then to be neceſ- 
ary. Theſe will abuſe their power that may be 
but would there not be ftill greater danger in 
unbounded licence? The only means of prevent- 
ing this, is that of rendering the clergy virtuous, 
and ht the intereſt of its members will prompt 

| ; them 
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them to be. In an enlightened age, as efficacy 
of their remonſtrances depends more eſpecially 
on the reſpect they inſpire as a body of men; a 
temporizing prieſt is, of all others, the baſeſt 
and moſt deſpicable of mankind. Had not St. 
Ambroſe been a prelate of irreproachable cha- 
racter, the courtiers would have derided bis re- 
ſiſtance, or he would not have dared to make 
any 
Since then, except in an age of barbariſm, 
the power of the clergy can never be held in 
ſuch reſpect as to become formidable, it will 
never become dangerous, becauſe the veneration 
| of the people towards their paſtors will be granted 
1 them but in proportion as their conduct is con- 
formable to the rules of that morality they teach; 
and religion in every nation enjoins them inte- 
grity, and no leſs ſtrictly prohibits them from in- 
triguing. Is it by degrading that religion, that 
they are to be inſpired with the Sele of doing 
it honor by their lives? | 
But what need, ſay you, of myſteries; ER 
occaſion for dogmas ? Why this belief required 
to abſurdities which are contrary to reaſon, and 
which we cannot even pretend to admit without 
bluſhing to have been eren, of eee 
2 & c. 
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I always leave to divines, to teachers who 
are honored with this miniſtry, the care of 
juſtifying the revelation, of eſtabliſhing its 
truths; but I aſk you, in the name of that rea- 
ſon whoſe rights you think you are defending, 
what you find humiliating in its myſteries? They 
are incomprehenſible, as has been already ob- 
ſerved by writers more eloquent than myſelf: 
but does it neceſſarily follow that they are ab- 
ſurd ? Is not every thing in nature myſterious to 
you; and is every thing therefore way ry or 
extravagant: * 
For inſtance, is not fight a myſtery ? Can wa 
aſſign any reaſon, why that ray of light which 
is inviſible when it is not reflected, acquires, 
when thrown on any object, the faculty of ſtrik- 
ing your eye, and of irritating your nerves? 
Can you conceive how it is not itſelf which is 
ſenſible of it, but the ſurface whence it is re- 
flected, and whereof it has received the im- 
preflion'? 

This common miracle, this daily myſtery, 
you notwithſtanding give credit to; you avail 
yourſelf of it; you conceive it no degradation 
to enjoy the pleaſure of a beautiful landſcape or 
a grand view, although the mode in which the 
immenſity of the objects which are made to paſs 
over the optic nerves, is to you wholly incom- 

prehenſible: 
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— — then are you more captions on 
the myſteries of religion? 

But faith does not depetd. on gen. Pee . 
Silence; however, is within your power once 
again, what compels you to break it? A man 


born blind would not be required to believe in 


the prodigies of light; he is deficient in the or- 
gan neceſſary to enable him to form an idea of 
it. Did he content himſelf with a ſilent denial 
of the fact, others would reſt ſatisfied with la- 
menting his infatuation ; did he even declare 
aloud in his own: chamber, that theſe are abſur- 
dities, and that it indicates imbecility to admit 
them; were he, in ſupport of his ſyſtem, to 
multiply pleaſantries, and even witticiſms, which 
he might do with little effort indulgence would 
ſtill accompany our pity. 
But were he to cry aloud in the ſtreet, that 
it argues a man to be a fool to have windows 
in his houſe, and that the architects who con- 
ſtruct them are knaves; if he threw ſtones at, 
and began to break them with his ſtick; if 
at the alarm thus given, other blind men, and 
even ſuch as ſaw clearly, but were ill diſpoſed, 
aſſembled together, and all announced the 
diſpoſition together with the ſymptoms of a 
W would it not be neceſſary to run? 
Would 
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Would it not be allowable to uſe ſeverity to- 
wards ſuch a demagogue and his proſelytes? 
Did the religious ceremonies. of the preſent 
day carry with them, like thoſe of old, that ſan- 
guinary and ſhocking appearance which filled 
the temples; were your organs lacerated by 
the howlings of victims, aſſailed by the ſtench 
of the fat of burnt fleſh/or of blood, your aver- 
ſion might be excuſable, although you could 
not juſtify it by the example of thoſe great men 
to whom you refer as your predeceſſors and mo- 
dels in revolting iu the religious Re 
of their times. 
The — Tullas, not t only did not dit. 
piſe or fly from theſe ſacrifices, but he aſſiſted 
at and was perſonally engaged in them; he 
was himſelf the high prieſt, and himſelf af- 
forded an example to thoſe butchering pontiffs, 
of whom he was ambitious to be the head. 
Scipio, when ſummoned and accuſed before the 
Roman people, diſdained making a defence, 
but diſdained -not to go to give thanks to the 
gods for thoſe victories, which, in his opinion, 
ſeemed ſufficient for his apology : he haughtily 
- retired from the tribunal to which he was cited, 
but it was to proſtrate himſelf at the foot of the 
Altars, and to load them with victims. Socra- 
tes, when dying a martyr to deiſm, ordered a 
| cock 
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cock to be facrificed to Eſculapius. His laft 
words were an homage to the — and to the 
religion of his cotititry? 1 90G 

Thus; were you born kunden b ſyſtem which 
phyſically required the blood of anitnals, in or- 


brated men, it would be likewiſe neceſſary to 
imitate them in their external conformity to eſta- 
bliſhed rites and ceremonies: but Chriſtianity 
has purged its altars from this afflictive barba- 
rity. It has ſubſtituted, in lieu of theſe maſſacres, 
a peaceful offering, which is neither. offenſive tothe 
fight or the underſtanding; even phyſically con- 
ſidered it is an emblem of peace and union: re- 
garding it in a political point of view, the ſentt- 
ments it excites, are concord, a love of mankind, 
and gratitude towards the Almighty. Were this 
ſyſtem” diſtinguiſhed by no other advantage, it 


would be ſufficient to merit the regard of a be- 


nevolent philoſopher; and the real power, the 
profundity of its principles, the impracticability 
of tearing them up without endangering the 
civil conſtitutions with which they are now in- 
corporated, are ſo many deciſive conſiderations 
which ſhould; in a modern Confucius of really 
benevolent ſentiments,” extinguiſn the wiffi to 
ye it, were it even e * 

0 And 


| 


der to poſſeſs the privilege of excuſing your in- 
rernal incredulity” by the example of theſe cele- 
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And how many additional motives, even ad- 
mitting this poſſibility, would concur in im- 
poſing ſilence on every true philoſopher, on men 
more emulous of confirming the peace and union 
of ſociety, than ambitious of the ſad honor of 
eſtabliſhing a reputation by breaking through 
thoſe ties which extend to, and encircle its va- 
rious claſſes? | . 

I ſhall not examine whether this boaſted De- 
iſm of the preſent day, be not in effect an A- 
theiſm, , veiled under the lender qualification of 
the term: if this Divinity, without, prieſts and 
miniſters, ſequeſtered in the ideal heaven wherein 
he is concealed, is a more efficient Being than 
the ſenſeleſs and inactive Deity of Epicurus. 
I ſhall not enquire whether this voluntary, ſpi- 
ritual, and fecret communion, this internal wor- 
ſhip tacitly offered up to a Deity without any ſen- 
ſible influence, and ſolely pointed out by reaſon, 
is as firm and efficacious a check to thoſe deſires 
and paſſions which are contrary to the general 
order of ſociety, as that of a religion ſupported 
by the dignity. of its ceremonies, the purity of 
its moral precepts, the majeſty of its dogmas, 
and by the pomp even with which its miniſters 

are ſurrounded. . I am willing to ſuppoſe it. 

V admit, that its aſcen · 
. be the ſame over all men, upon 
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be» exempt from mem? Men t of 
be formalities of ee Anme "Y 
duties it enjoins ate fatiguing ; it tequites a ſub- 
miſſiotr gvievous to be borhe ; its ꝓrieſts exact 
not only a belief in cheir doctrines: but reſpect 
to themſelves: This is true - but regatding it 
with you, merely as a civil eſtabliſhment, a po- 
litical inſtitution formed to conſolidate the edi - 
fice ꝓfoſociety, to enſure the general tepoſe of 
all thoſe who are üſſembled together to enjoy the 
benefits of mutual intercourſe ; is not this form, 
this duty, this ſubmiſſion, and this or eo tl 
diſpenſublycheceſſary p 6 07 vill 0) Dale Had 
Would you deny! a ſovereign the right of 
havitngs bis guards, 42 magiſtrate his k&tors; 
beadles; door keepers ? &. Do. you conſider 


as an uſurpation on their part, the ſubmiſſion 


whighas ſhewn them, and the veneration they 


require ? M hy then ſuch acrimony were it ven 
more unjuſt and humiliating, at the deference 


ſheunſto a mitre or a- ſtole, which you apptove 


when addreſſed 3 | 
or qed ribbon;Cub! oh 7 *BBog : 
Nothing certainly can; be leſs ohiloſbrihic and 
moreichildiſh»than this diſtinction; it would not 
even be deemed pardonahle in the populace, 
N the ignorant and vulgar, who are guided 
Sa by 
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by appearances alone, and who finding ſomething 
more ſtriking in military evolutions, than in ec- 
cleſiaſtical ceremonies, conſent with leſs reluct- 


ance to bend the knee to the haughty comman- 
der of the former, than the peaceful director of 
the latter. But is it poſſible that enlightened 
men, who boaſt themſelves ſuperior to prejudice, 
and who form their judgment of things by 
their intrinſic worth; can thus become dupes to 
their ſenſes, and think it a degradation to proſ- 
trate themſelves before r N more than 
another? 

Tou feel indignant at the dete you are 
conſtrained to ſhew to a rector or a biſhop; but 
ſoon after you will find that irkſome which is 
due to a ſheriff, an alderman, a bailiff, a chan- 
cellor, or a king: all theſe gradations of obe- 
dience have an affinity with, and tend mutually 
to the ſupport of each other. Your philoſophy 
would be inconſiſtent, ' if after having broken 
one of theſe links, it were to be more ſcrupu- 
louſly bound by the other Viewing them both 
as mere human inſtitutions, . once again, they 
muſt poſſeſs the ſame force or the fame. impo- 
tence: it is the moſt terrible diſorder then in fact, 
which your opinions have a tendency to intro- 
8685 dieb 1 f Wen Oe are the 
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declared enemy of ſociety at large, whilſt pro- 
feſſing yourſelf that of its tyrants only. 

And what would be the reſult, were I to trace 
in the lower ranks the baleſul effects of this ſyſ- 
tem of independence, which you aſſert in the 
name of humanity, and to maintain, as you ſay, 
the dignity of our ſpecies? I continue to queſtion 
in your reformation none of thoſe benefits which 
you attribute to it: I am willing to ſuppoſe that 
Deiſm, once admitted and univerſally believed, 
will conduce equally to the public good with 
any other ſyſtem; that a philoſopher, from his 
cloſer, will warm the minds of men equally by 
a good moral eſſay, as a preacher or rector by 
his public diſcourſes or private and verbal ex- 
hortations; that a ſinner, or a man who is 
tempted to become ſo, will be recalled to his 
duty as forcibly by the view of a Lyceum as 
of a Church; that academies of virtue, like 
thoſe of language and phyſical inveſtigation, 
will be eſtabliſhed, and that theſe fine geniuſes, 
whilſt elegantly debating on morality, will ope· 
rate as ſucceſsfully towards its ſupport, as a nu- 
merous and regular clergy now do, whoſe prin- 
cipal and even ſole duty it is to fulfil this 
office, 

But a certain time muſt neceſſarily elapſe be. 
tween the ancient ſervitude of mens minds and 

S 3 their 
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their bew independence Thel only way 'of ar- 


riving at that ſublime and purifſed point your 
philoſophy aims at, muſt be by bringing theſe 
rites and habits of ſlavery into conternpt. This 
interval may perhaps be ſafely paſſed over by ſome 
minds more refined, better organized, or ſecured 
frotm the dangers of temptation by a-competent 
fortune, or a want of opportunity to do ill. 
Theſe will not conſider their duty as done 
away;” with thoſe acceſſary aids which had for- 
merly accompanied the theory. Be it ſo. But 
the great body of mankind, whom you think it 
eſſential to enlighten, and whom it is certainly 
of very great importance to reſtrain; that body 
of men who in every thing lie open to tempta- 
tion, becauſe throughout life they are on every 
fide bounded by neceſſity; that people to whom 
every minute brings with it ſome” want, and 
every ſtep reminds them of ſome conftraint ; will 
the like refleftions and an equal diſcretion at- 
tend them? When all men are become Philoſo- 
phers and Deiſts, it will no longer be neceſſary 
for them to be Chriſtians. I grant it: but in the 
time of their education; in the interval ſet apart 
to fret them from their old prejudices, and in- 
ſpire them with new lights, how will they act? 


Will they be capable of ſeparating the virtue 
: vwarken to love and to from thut prin- 
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eve which inſtilled it? a principle which, you. 
teach them to By from. and deteſt. Will they. 
be capable of confining to external forms merely, 
that contempt which you recommend towards 
tbe late objects of their, adoration, and conſider. 


themſelves ſtill bound by duty, when they are 
no longer ſo, by thoſe viſible hADUps intended, 
to enforce its obſervance ? 

If you heſitate for a reply, every ee 


man, even among your own partizans, many of 


thoſe whom you have amuſed and perverted, will 
they not make it for you? See what / paſſes in 
that ſociety wherein you enjoy a triumph ap- 
parently fo flattering, where you have in reality 
formed a ſeminary, not of diſciples, but preachers, 
as bold and as zealous as yourſeli— - 
Every thing is there appreciated, every Br 
diſcuſſed, and every thing ſubverted ; but what 
is the confequence? Aſk the ' magiſtrate in- 
veſted with the ſevere duty of puniſhing crimes, 
and you will hear if he does not mourn to ſee 
the number of them iacreaſe, in proportion as 
the influence of that peaceful miniſtry. is weak 
ened, which was deſtined to their prevention. 
As to thoſe ctimes which the lay cannot ſtrike 
at, hecauſe they are either too fecxer in their na- 
ture, o of a een for which there are no 
— 84 MEAS puniſty 
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puniſhments provided; with regard to thoſe 
which introduce diſorder into families, by de- 
ſtroying thoſe principles on which their felicity 
depends; conſult the general voice of mankind 
to know whether Deiſm or Religion is beſt-cal- 
| culated to repreſs them. Will you dare to aſ- 
ſert, that it is in philoſophic families we are to 
look for models of filial reſpect, conjugal love, 
ſincerity in friendſhip,” or fidelity among do- 
meſtics ? And were you diſpoſed to do ſo, would 
not your own conſcience, your own experience, 


fuppreſs this falſhood eren before your lips could 
utter ĩt? 


And were theſe melancholy effeAs of a licen- 
tiouſneſs, decorated indeed with too many great 
+ names, confined to the. circle of thoſe families 
wherein it diſcoyers itſelf with moſt impunity, the 
real philoſopher and friend to mankind might 
. reſt content with a ſilent ſigh; but its influence 

1 extends to every rank of ſociety, and to men of 
all underſtandings. The footman, who, while 
E | waiting at table, ſees men entitled to the rank 
\ of gentlemen, aſſembled together to turn that 

prelate into ridicule who teaches him to be 
faithful, and inculcates that doctrine which alone 
affures him of the reward attending it ; would 
be weak indeed, if he did not ſoon think it rĩ- 
diculous to perſiſt in his integrity, 
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If a happy frame of mind, or the fear of the 


gallows, prevent him from realizing 1 in his con- 
duct the conſequence of this more than indiſ- 


creet converſation, he will be the echo and pro- 
pagator of it: as a man in health who has 


touched one infected with the plague, may com 


municate the infection without being Giſcaſcd 
himſelf. | 

This epidemic evil notwithſtanding, ſpreads 
itſelf abroad; it reaches to the workman ſecluded 
in his garret, and to the peaſant dying with hun- 
ger and deſpair in his cottage; they are alike 
taught to compare their wants and miſeries with 

the value of thoſe ſcruples which prolong them; 
| they no longer go to hear the miniſter who holds 
out to them in his ſermon the hope of being 
one day compenſated ; who at confeſſion coun- 
teracts the progreſs of temptation in order to 
withdraw them from it. And what is the con- 
ſequence of this terrible emancipation ? Muſt it 
not either lead to crime or deſpair under every 
preſſure of neceſſity? and does not the one al- 
moſt neceſſarily produce the other ? | 

It is here more eſpecially that we perceive 
the prodigious difference between the arbitrary 
ſpeculations of philoſophy, and the real utility of re- 
ligion; which uniting a ſublime theory with cuſto- 
mary duties, at the ſame time repreſſes and con- 


' ſoles. 
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ſoles. The former indeed, 1 the 
ben truth, moderation, obedience to the 
laws, and a regard to the property of others: 
this is the language of reaſon, or rather of inte- 
reſt; policy alone is ſufficient to inform us, that, 
in order to exerciſe our own rights, we muſt re- 
ſpect thoſe of others: but in all, this. I perceive. 
only ſecurities raiſed in favor of opulence. What 
return does. philoſophy offer to the ,wretch for 
thoſe fetters ſhe lays upon him, when the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the rich are at hand ? - | 1 2 
Does ſhe enter his cottage dune che filth 
chat ſurrounds and infects it? Does ſhe place 
herſelf beſide that bed of ſorrows, of the horrors 
of which, the devouring malady which conſumes 


bim is oftentimes the leaſt? Does ſhe offer in 


the compaſſionate viſitor who exhorts him, the 
repreſentative of a juſt God, about to indemnify 
him in another liſe for his ſufferings in this? Does 
ſhe enjoin on this eloquent diſſertator the duty of 
ſeconding the future hope he holds out in his 
words, with an efſectual preſent relief? 

The philoſopher , who ſhould babe fulkl 
this duty of begeyolence, would be conſidered as 
2 prodigy of virtue. Religion impaſes it on its 
miniſters as the commoneſt of all their duties, and 
a daily function which they cannot hold themſelves 
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nor defer without betraying their holy office. 
They, in common with the philoſopher, are 
protectors of the poſſeſſions of the rich; but, 
beyond him, they conſole che poor under the 
privation of them. The latter, in every ſenſe 
degraded; reduced at eyery inſtant to envy the 
lot of the animals of whom it is his greateſt-hap- 


pineſs to be the companion, and "oftentimes 


flave ; exerciſes even in his miſery, a ſort of em- 
pire over his paſtor; he ſeems no otherwiſe re- 
lated to ſociety than through thoſe remonſtrances 
which juſtify the hardſhip by which he is faeri- 
ficed to its general good. It is only when ex- 
horted, to ſee himſelf tamely deprived of every 
right of humanity, Una, bk is allowed en 29 
himſelf a man, 

Were even religion Jan chargeable with all 
thoſe evils with which you falſely accuſe it; were 
it true that in ſome unhappy times, and at cer- 
tain confined intervals, ſhe had introduced diſ- 
order into ſome periods in hiſtory ; would not 
the ſervices ſhe unceaſingly renders to every claſs 
of ſociety, and which it is even her very eſſence 
to beſtow, have long fince more _ 3 
them? 

Let us then ceaſe to decty and to eck i I— 
were it true that we might flatter ourſelves with 
_y able to effect its overthrow, it would be a 
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real crime to attempt it. If its interpreters and 
miniſters ſometimes loſe ſight of the object of 
their duty and vocation, the philoſopher may 
take upon him to recal them to it; but not by 
proclaiming an inſurrection againſt them, or 
by endeavours to render them odious and ri- 
diculous: whatever are his private opinions, I 
think he ſhould uſe his talents and his ſuperi- 
ority of genius, to impreſs their ſeveral obliga- 
tions and duties on every order of the ſtate, and 
not to degrade, diſcourage, or deſtroy any one. 
Addreſſing himſelf to the dergy, he ought to 
fay, «© Be virtuous and indulgent, that you may 
« be revered and uſeful: to the people, reſpect 
« the laws, which enſure” your property; the 
« civil power, which protects them; and the 
« religious' one, which defends the firſt from the 
< jnvaſions of the latter: and to kings, love and 
c maintain religion; ſhew an example of the 
« practice of it in your own conduct, - becauſe 
 < even to yourſelf it is a ſafer ſecurity than 
« a thouſand regiments; revere its miniſters, 
& whoſe aſcendancy over the people depends in 
* a degree on the countenance you ſhew them; 
« reſtrain them if they wander, and they will 
«<_neyer deviate from their duty if: your favor is 
« the fruit of a faithful performance of it; ſuffer 
« not-the-principles of your. faith to be diſcuſſed, 
* cc they 
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* they are fixed; permit them, not to be defended 
« any more than attacked. Never perſecute 
c thoſe who having the misfortune not to believe 
« in them, at leaſt are prudent enough to ſup- 
c preſs their incredulity ; but puniſh with ſeverity 
« ſuch as ſhall dare to diſplay it with licentiouſ- 
« neſs; repreſs them, not ſo much to vindicate 
« the glory of God which theſe crimes cannot 
« affect, as to preſerve the civil order of ſociety, 
« which they have a tendency to diſturb.” 

In holding ſuch a language, a philoſopher 
worthy of the name, would become the mediator 
between every eſtabliſnment; he would be the 
univerſal benefactor of mankind. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Voltaire did not 
attend to this truth, or that too ardent an imagi- 
nation prevented him from being ſenſible of its 
importance, A mind like his would have em- 
belliſhed, and given it additional force. Here 
it poſſeſſes but the plain and unadorned language 
of reaſon. I would aſk pardon of his ſhade, at 
the foot of his tomb, for the freedom of this re- 
mark, if the juſtice I have done him in other 


reſpects, and a regard for the public good, did 
not authoriſe its ſeverity, 
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